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The BLACK Box. 


Taken from an ancient Manuſcript. ] 


N opulent and powerful nobleman of 
A the laſt dentury, having incurred a 
ſtrong ſuſpicion of treaſonable prac- 
tiles, and finding himſelf expoſed to the 
- firoke of juſtice, conſulted with his faithful 
ſteward on ſome practicable means of avertin 
the impending puniſhment. After much de- 
= liberation, and various propoſals, it was re- 
© {olved, at the preſſing inſtances of his lordſhip, 
that the ſteward ſhould make hiraſelf a prin- 
ba, and by declaring that he was the ſole 
3 


perpetrator 


[ 10 | 


perpetrator of the treaſonable facts, totally 
exculpate his malter. To encourage him to 
perſevere in this reſolution, the nobleman aſ- 
lured him, in the molt folemn manner, that 
although he might be convicted and con- 
demned, he would procure him a pardon, 
and allow him, as a recompence for ſo ſignal 
a proof of his fidelity, a very conſiderable 
part of his eſtate. 

The credulous ſteward, relying on theſe 
mighty promiſes, and inſtigated by the delu- 
| tive proſpect of future grandeur, publickly 
avowed the treaſon, declared himſelf to be 
the ſole author and contriver of it, and abſo- 
lately cleared his lord from having the leaſt 
knowledge of, or concern in it. 

In conſequence of this, as might reaſon- 
ably be expected, ſentence of death was ſoon 
aſter awarded againſt the ſteward, who being 
remanded back to priſon, was viſited by his 
lord under pretence (as a fariher cloak for his 
own villainy) of making ſome important diſ- 
coveries relative to the treaſon, but in reality 
to flatter him with an aſſurance that he had 
procured his pardon. For this deteſtable pur- 
pole, he preſented to him a counterfeited par- 
don, which he took out of a black box, telling 


him at the ſame time, that notwithſtanding 
he had obtained this ſignal favour at the 


hands of the king, it was his majeſty's royal a 


will and pleaſure, that he ſhould be carried to | : 


the place of execution, not only to ſave ap- 
| pearances, 


LF 


114 


pearances, but alſo à terror to others. and 
that after having addreſſed the ſpectators, th: 
pardon ſlihuld be produced, and he inſlantly 
diſcharged. 

To encourage him further, his lord ex- 
horted him not to be diſmayed at any thing 
that ſhould be done or {aid to him, as that 
was mere matter of form and necelfary pa- 
rade, and likewiſe aſſured him, that when, at 
the place of execution, he {hould lee a perion 
on his right hand holding np a black box, it 
ſhould be an infallible fign of his pardon be- 
ing encloſed therein, 

The poor ſervant thus wrought on by the 
baſe arts of his treacherous maſter, was ſo far 
from apprehending the leaſt dangerous conſe- 
quenee from his preſent ſituation, that he 
impatiently waited for the day of his ſuppoſed 
execution, which being arrived, the man with 


the black box appeared in view as ſoon as he 
came out of priſon. 


When he reached the place of execution, 
he eſpied the black box at his right hand, and 
vainly deeming this an infallible proof of vis 
lord's veracity, proceeded to harangue the 
ſpectators, repeatedly acquitting his maſter of 
the leaſt imputation of the crime. 

As ho protracted his time to an unuſual 


length, the ſheriff defired him to haſten to a 
= concluſion, it being time for him to ſee his 
lentence executed; but the condemned man, 
wich an air of confidence, told him, that there 


B 2 was 
5 


[ 12 ] 

was a perſon preſent, who had brought his 
pardon from court. The man with the black 
box was then called forth, and the contents 
being preſented to the ſheriff, were read aloud 
to the following purport : ** Upon ſight hereof 
* you are commanded to fee that juſtice be 
executed on the priſoner.” 

This poſitive order being inſtantly obeyed 
the credulous ſteward had no opportunity to 
diſcover the fraud, but fell a victim to his 
own folly, and the villainy of his noble ma- 
ſter, and remains an eternal warning to poſte- 
rity to beware of the promiles of the Great, 
who too frequently debaſe themſelves by little 


actions. 


— 


The GoLDEN HEAD. 


OON aſter the burning of the ſtately pa- 
lace of Whitehall, one Holmes, a tradeſ- 
man, who lived in George-yard, (the ſpot on 
which Great George-ſtreet now ſtands) paſſing 
over the ruins ſtumbled on ſomething which, 
attracting his curioſity, he minutely obſerved, 
and diſcovered to be a kind of diſtant reſem- 
blance of a buſt, but as it was greatly effaced 
by the effets of the fire, he could draw no 
certain concluſion from 1t. 
However, he carned it home, and having 
hammered off the droſſy maſs which adhered 


to 


L 13] 


to it, his wife ſcowered it, and placed it as an 
ornament upon an old cheſt of drawers. As 
Goody Holmes was particularly induſtrious in. 
rubbing the buſt, whenever ſhe cleaned her 
furniture, it ſoon became fo bright, that upon 
compariſon it was found to be an exact like- 
neſs of the celebrated Cardinal Wolſey. One 
of Holmes's cuſtomers, by trade a founder, 
having been ſhewn the Huſt, and conceiving it 
to be braſs, agreed to purchaſe it, and accord- 
ingly having paid for it by the weight, carried 
it home. 

When the ſounder. in the courſe of his 
bulineſs, had occaton to melt, the head was 
put amongſt other metal; but as he diſco- 
vered ſomething very extraordinary in the ore, 
he carefully abtraQed the brighter and more 
refined particles, and offering them to the in- 
ſpettion of a neighbouring goldſmith, was 
tranſported with his pronouncing it to be the 
purelt of gold. 

He immediately diſpoſed of his valuable 
purchaſe, relinquiſhed trade, and commenced 
gentlzman at large; but made not the leaſt 
acknowledgment to Holmes, though ounce his 
intimate companion ; fo dead are lome breafts 
to every ſentiment of juſtice and gratitude. 
This circumſtance is related on the teſizmony 
of a \r:end of the Editor, whole father was a 


= living witneſs of its authenticity. 


* * 
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The INGENUOUS SPANIARD. 


N the war between Spain and England, 


about the ſecond year of the reign of king 


Richard II. two eminent warriors, Robert 
Hall and John Shakell, knights, happened to 
take in battle the Count de Dena, a Spaniſh 
nobleman of great rank and fortune, who be- 
ing by the law of arms adjudged their priſoner, 
was brought into England, where he left his 


eldeſt ſon as a pledge, while he went to Spain: 


in order to raiſe his own ranſom. The Count 
on his return neglected to ſend the money, 
and in a little time paid the debt of nature; 
lo that the title and eſtate devolving on the 
young hoſtage, the king importunately ſolicited 
the Engliſh heroes to releaſe the Spaniſh ca- 
valier. The knight, ſo far from complying 
with the king's requeſt, would not even diſ- 
cover the place in which they had concealed 
him, and were thercfore ſent to the Tower, 
whence making their eſcape, they took ſanctu- 
ary in Weſtminſter Abbey: but Shakell being 


ſeized by a party of ſoldiers, headed by the 


duke of Lancaſter, uncle to the king, was re- 


committed to the Tower, after Hall had been 


lain in bravely defending himſelf. 


When the Council fat upon the affair it was 


relolved that Shakell ſhould diſcover and de- 
liver up the Count, and be ſet at liberty upon 


conſideration that the king ſhould ſettle upon , 
him 
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him lands to the amount of an hundred marks 
a year, and pay him down five hundred marks 


in lieu of the expected ranſom. 


As it appeared vain to withſtand the coun- 
cil, Shakell produced his captive, who was no 
other than his man that waited on him; for 
the honourable Spaniard had fo great a regard 
to the word which he had ſolemnly paſſed, 
when he was accepted as an hoſtage, that he 
fcorned to diſcover himlelf without the per- 
miſſion of the knight to whom he was bound; 
ſo that in the ſanttuary and the Tower he ſerv- 
ed him in diſguiſe, neglecting both his quality 
and his intereſt, when they ſtood in competi- 
tion with his honour. 

Hence we learn, that dignity of ſoul is not 
confined to any chme, ſect, or party, and will 
always diſcover itſelf in a conduct actuated by 
the moſt noble, ſublime, and diſintereſted 
principles. | | 


———_— 


INGRATITUDE. A Tale. 


F all the ſocial virtues, gratitude 1s the 
molt inculcated, and the leaſt practiſed; 

but by none more than they who unexpectedly 
riſe to great honours and fortunes. They of- 
ten not only forget, but injure thoſe friends 


who have contributed to their ſucceſs or ele- 
vation. 


A dean 


[ 16 ] 


A dean of St. Jago was ſo devoured with 
ambition, that he wanted even to learn the 
magic art, that he might the more effectually 
gratify bis darling paſſion. Having heard that 
there was one Don Illian of Toledo, who was 
{killed in that ſcience, he repaired thither, and 
after ſome difficulty got admiſſion to him : he 
found him reading in his fludy, and after 
apologizing for his iutruſion, entreated him, 
with many proteſtations of gratitude, to let 
him become his ſcholar. Don Illian anſwered, 
that as he was already a dean, and of a good 
family, he might prob ably come to great pre- 
ſerment; but men, when they had obtained 
all they wanted, moſt commonly forgot the 
fervices that had been done them ; and he 
was afraid that he would not fulfil the pro- 
miſes he had now made. The dean aſſured 
him, that whatever good fortune befel bim, he 
ſhould {hare in it, and that he would be en- 
tirely at his diſpoſal. Don Illian took him by 
the hand. thanked him for thele friendly pro- 
iniſcs, and calling to a maid ſervant in thc 
houſe, bid her get ſome partridges for ſupper, 
but not to put them down to roaſt till he or- 
dered her, He then led the dean down a fine 
ſtone ftair-caſe, into a ſtudy well furniſhed 
with books and inftuments. This he told 
him was to be the place of his lectures. But 
betore they could let down, two men came 
into the ſtudy and brovgtt the dean a letter 
ſent lim by the biſhop his Ut ze, in which he 

acquainted 


7 


; acquainted him, that he was dangerouſly ill, 
and deſired him to poſt away immediately, if 
he would find him alive. The dean was con- 


cerned to hear his uncle was ſo ill, and the 
more, becaule he could not reſolve to leave 


the ſtudies he was about proſecuting ; he there- 


fore ſent a letter of excuſe, with promile to 
wait upon him in a few days, and began his 
lectures. Within four days after came other 
letters, informing him that his uncle had de- 
parted this life, and that he was choſen biſhop 
in his ſtead. When Don Illian heard this, he 
begged of him to beſtow. his vacant deanery 
upon a ſon of his; but the new biſhop deſired 
he would be contented a while for his own 


brother muſt have it, but that if he and his 


ſon would go with him to St. Jago, he would 
take care of both their fortunes, and make 
them amends for this delay. Upon this, they 
went to St. Jago, where they ſtaid fome time, 


One day there came meſſengers to the dean 
with letters from the pope, naming him arch- 
biſhop of Toloſa, with leave to diſpoſe of his 


biſhopric to whom he pleaſed. Don Illian 
upon this reminded him of what had paſſed, 
and of the promiſes he had made him, ending 


with a requeſt of the biſhopric for his ſon. 
The archbiſhop begged him to have a little pa- 
"tence, and that he would not take it ill, 
ik he could not not help beſtowing the 
piſhopric on an uncle by the father's fide, but 
that he would take them with him to Toloſa, 


where 
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to the inquiſition. 


[ 18 ] 
where he would do ſomething extraordinary 
for them. Here they ſtaid two years, when 
an expreſs came from the Pope, which brougat 
the archbiſhop a cardinal's hat, requiring his 
preſence at Rome, and deſiring him to give 
his demiſhon of the archbiſhopric in favour of 
ſome friend. Don IIlian applied to him 
again, and told him, that ſince he had tailed 
him ſo often, he could now in honour retule 
gratifying his ſon with this vacanc J. The 
cardinal ſtill begged of him to acquieſce in his 
giving this ſce to an uncle by his mother's 
hide, laying, he was very ancient, might ſoon 
drop, and that, at worſt, if he would accom- 
pany him to Rome, as he was now a cardinal, 
it would be in his power to ſerve him effettu- 
ally. Don Illian, though vexed at theſe re- 
peated diſappointments, agreed to go with him 
to Rome; where Don Illian preſſed him from 
time to time to do ſomething for his fon, but 
met with nothing but delays and e In 
the mean time the Pope died, and the cardi- 
nal being unanimouſly elected Pope in his 
room, Don Ilhan told him he could now find 
no excuſe for not making good his promiſes. 
The Pope, reſenting his importunity, began to 
treat him roughly, ſaying, he was a ſorcerer 
and a heretick, and that he would ſend him 
At theſe words, Don II. 


lian called out aloud to the maid- ſervant to put 
down the partridges to roaſt. The imaginarß 
"ge found himſelf in Toledo, and in the 

ſame 
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' Fame apartment from which he had never 
ſtirred, and till the very identical dean of St. 


/ 
p Jago; but ſo confounded and aſhamed at 
7 what had paſſed, that he could not look Don 
e 


c Illian in the face, who, re- conducting him to 
; the door, wiſhed him a good-night, telling him 
4 that he had proved ſufficiently the ſtrength of 


his dependance upon him, in caſe he had aſ- 


0 ſiſted him in the gratification of his ambi- 
tiocus views. 

is 
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rf FILIAL PIETY rewarded. 

L 2 

8 Merchant of conſiderable trade, being by 
= a train of loſſes and diſappointments, 
m 


reduced to negociate a letter of licenſe from 
his creditors, all conſented to give it him, ex- 
cept one, who not only peremptorily refuſed 
to join with the reſt, but ſued for his debt, 
which was about three hundred pounds, and 
threw the unbappy petitioner into a jail. His 
ſon, who was then out of town, on the firſt 
news of this misfortune, without ſeeing his fa- 
ther, poſted directly to the houſe of this ſe- 
vere creditor, and employed the moit moving 
interceſſions for a diſcharge. But theſe pre- 
du cing no effect, he begged him to accept of 
his perſon, as a ranſom for his father's, and 
if flered to go joyfully to priſon in his ſtead. 
This too being refuled, the youth, in a tran- 


| ſport 
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ſport of deſpair, embraced the knees of this 


inflexible creditor, and declared he would not 


ſlir till he was either torn. from them, or had 
obtained his ſuit. The creditor, {truck to the 
heart with ſo much reſolution in ſo worthy a 
cauſe, changed his purpoſes as if by miracle, 


and raiſing him gently up, told kim, that ſo 


ood a fon could not make a bad ſon-in-law ; 


and that he hoped he would forgive his ſeverity 


for the reparation he was diſpoſed to make for 


it, which was not to be confined to the releaſe 


of his father, but be extended to the beſtowing 
upon him his only daughter, with a fortune 
that would amply make up the loſſes of his 
family. The joy of the ſon may be more ea- 
hly imagined, than that which was felt by the 
father, at the news of his deliverance, the re- 
frieval of his affairs, and above all, the evi 
dences of filial piety, from which all this good 
was derived. 


it. — 
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The Prevalence of Love, and Force of 
P AssION. 


ON Guzman, a wealthy merchant in the 


ceeded by the virtues of her mind. 


city of Madrid, was father to Juan, a a2 
youth of ſenſe and honour, and guardian to 
the lady Leonora, whoſe beauty was only e 


* 
1 


5 [ 21 ] 
7 Ihe ſon and ward conceived for each other 
in their earlieſt years, a friendſhip which, in 
19 proceſs of time, terminated in the ſincereſt love 
and moſt cordial affection, and ſuch were their 
treſpective diſpoſitions, as to afford the agree- 
able proſpect of a ſeries of uninterrupted hap- 


paeineſs. But an event occurred before the con- 


x ' ſummation of their wiſhes, which caſt a gloom 
over all their pleaſing hopes, and produced the 
„ © molt exquilite pain and anxiety, that can poſ- 
Jr 
0 ſibly torture the human mind. 3 
Ihe Marquis de Mendoſa ſaw the beautiful 
'S Leonora, and was fo ſtruck with the luſtre of 
-. her charms, that be determined at all events to 


obtain her in marriage. As he was extremely 
, rich, and had very great influence at Court, 
© be prevailed with Guzman to permit his ad- 
© dreſſes to the lady notwithſtanding her prior 
engagement with his own ſon Juan, for whom it 
was ſuſpected he had procured a perſon of 
much greater fortune than his fair and virtu- 
ous ward. | i 
— Ihough Guzman determined to facrifice 
_ Leonora to the will of the Marquis, he was at 
Fa loss whether he ſhould acquaint his ſon, that 
he changed his mind concerning the match, or 
whether Ee ſhould impart it to him by ſome 
the common friend. At length, however, think- 
a ing hintlelf the propereſt perſon to diſcloſe. 
to the affair, he took an opportunity of tel- 
ox. ling him, that for divers weighty reaſons he 
2 mull refign all thoughts of poſſelling Lec nora. 
. Don 


4 [ 22 ] 
Don Juan was thunderftruck at the informa. | 
tion, and gave his father to underſtand, that 
, though, he owed him all duty and obedience, 

he could by no means relinquiſh a claim to 

_ which he was entitled by every pretenſion 

Founded on juſtice or honour. Having hinted 
atus, the generous youth rctired to his e | 
to avoid the preſſing inſtances of his father, 
who afterwards ſent for Leonora, and ac- 
quainted her with the paſſion that the noble 
Marquis had conceived for her, and his deſign 
of aggrandizing her name by a ſpeedy mar- 
. xlage into ſo ancient and honourable a family, 
Leonora ſtarted at the propoſal, and ſolemnly 
vowed eternal celibacy, unleſs ſhe gave her 
Hand to the generous and conſtant Juan, who 
was ſole poſſeſſor of her heart, which therefore 
could not admit the ſmalleſt place for the 
_ greateſt monarch upon earth. Guzman, in— 
cenſed at the reſolution of his ward, proceeded 
to more rigorous meaſures. and after a ſevere 
reprimand for her obſtinacy, ordered her to 7. 
prepare herſelf to receive a viſit from the Mar- 7, 
quis of Mendoſa, as a perſon with whom {he 
was allotted to ſpend the remainder of her life, "1 
and further enjoined her to deny the addreſſes 7 
of Juan. This laſt injunction completed her 
deſpair, and her grief was almolt turned to 
fury, inſomuch that ſhe departed from her e 
guardian's apartment, in order to give full vent Me 
to the ſorrow which overwhelmed her faithful bn 
boſom. She had for ſome time paſt obſerved 
| a cooknel5} 
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4 a coolneſs between Juan and his father, and. 
now perceiving the cauſe, determined to write 


- 


t to him, wiſely judging that a perſonal inter- 
. view at this critical juncture would inflame 
0 


the old man's reſentment, and excite him to 
n uch a conduct as would be productive of 
much diſquiet both to herlelf and lover. Ac- 


er cordingly ſhe acquainted him of the injunction 
7 hid upon her not to receive his addreſſes, and 
5 painted the ſtate and condition of her mind 
le 


in the maſt ſtriking and affecting colours. The 
Sl domeſtic who delivered the letter brought 
Back an anſwer, in which Don [uan conjured ' 
her by the love ſhe had for him not to forget 
ly im, and affured her that his life was in her 


* Hands, nor would he hold it by any other te- 
0 fure than her conſtancy. 
Dre 


* As Don Juan, who was at this time on his 
the father's buſineſs, abſent from Madrid, could 
In. 1. afford her immediate aſſiſtance, Leonora 
etermined to go into a convent, and having 
ere *Wnparted her deſign to her waiting-maid, a 
bach was prepared, which ſoon conveyed her 
ar- "t an abbey, of which the abbeſs was her rela- 
ton and particular friend. Guzman no ſooner 
Heard of his ward's elopement and the ſpot of 
1 her reſidence, than, through the intereſt of 
he Marquis, he obtained permiſſion to place 
che convent a woman that was one of his 
Peatures, in order to be a ſpy upon Leonora: 
e nuns were likewiſe ordered to prevent any” 
Prreſpondence between her and Don Juan. 
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The Marquis ſent to her repegtedly to Cefire 
permiſſion to viſit her at the grate, but ſhe al- 
ways refuſed, and not without tokens Of ſcorn. 
Incenſed at this behaviour, he dJdeterrvincd t5 
marry her meerly to eratify his relent:nent, 
and after deliberating on the means of accom- 
pliſhing his deſign, thought no expedient ſo 
effectual as that of removing Juan to a conh- 
derable diſtance from Leonora, nor was it long 
before fortune preſented a fav ourable oppor- 
tunity. The lover, notwithſtanding the pre- 
caution of his ſather, and the v igila. e of the 
woman placed by him in the canvent as a 1o7 
4 8 his ward, kad ſcund means to correlpon 1 

ita her by letter, {> that it was agrees thro 
ie alllance of the nun he was her dong 
dent, that Juan ſnhould che in the niglit- titne 
over a particular part of ti garden call, that 
was not ſo high as the reſt, and rcturn after 
his viſit the ſame way. 

The enraptured youth cagerly repaired to 
the ſpot appointed, but to his confuſion and 
aſtoniſhment had no ſooner mounted the wall 
than he eſpied a perſon walking with two at- 


tendants behind him, in the ſtreet next to the 
garden. This perſon, anxiouſly defirous of 


knowin ; who had got into the convent, ſent 
for the watch, which he poſted at the very 


place where he imagined he was to come back. 


Having made this diſpoſition, the Marquis de 


Mendola (for he was the perſon) ſent to ac- | 
quaint the nuns that there was a man in the 
garden. 4X 


4 
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garden. While the lovers, little ſuſpectin 
the freſh misfortune that was ready to fal 
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upon them, were giving each other the moſt 


reciprocal marks of their affection, they heard 


a confuſed noiſe in the convent, which obliged f 
them to ſeparate. Don Juan haſtened over 


the wall, but was no ſooner down than two 


men ruſhed upon him, took away his ſword, 


and in the king's name charged him to follow 
them, The captain of the guard cauſed him 
to be committed to priſon, and drew up an 
information againſt him, which was next day” 


laid before the {olicitor-general. 


The Marquis now imagined that his ruin 
was unavoidable, the violation of the walls of 
a convent being; in Spain, conſidered as a ca- 
Pital offence. His death, indeed, appeared 
inevitable, and the affair became the common 
topic of diſcourſe throughout the metropolis, 
where Don Juan was generally beloved: all 


men of honour pitied his caſe. and follicite# 


for him, but with ſmall hopes of ſucceſs. © Dom 


| Guzman and the Marquis now came to a re- 


ſolution of propoſing to Leonora (as the king 
tavoured the deſign) this alternative; either 
to ſave the life of Juan by conſenting to wed 
Mendoſa, or haſten his death by an obſtinate 
retuſal. A propoſal of ſo delicate and im- 


portant a nature could not but greatly em- 


K 


7 


* 


by 


length burlt into this exclamation, If this 
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barraſs the diſtreſſed fair one, who evinced 
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every token of doubt and anxiety, and at 
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* 18 the only way of ſaving the life of Don 
Juan, I rather chuſe to die with him, as I 
am well aſſured he loves me too well to con- 
* ſent to live upon ſuch terms, and would 

* grieve that I had prevented his death by 
& {ſuch a conceſſion.” 

The marquis, enraged at her perſeverance, 
declared. that as ſhe was willing that Don Juan 
ſhould die, he would join with the nuns in 
proſecuting him, and aſſiſt thoſe who ſought 
his ruin. This declaration touched Leonora 
in the moſt ſenſible part, inſomuch that her 
reſolution failing, ſhe conſented, in order to 
ſave the life ſhe held moſt dear, and having 
ſlowly uttered, „Save the life of Don juan, 
„ will obey,” fainted, The Marquis pro- 
cured her relief, and when ſhe recovered ſhe 
deſired to be carried to her chamber. 

The pardon was accordingly procured for 
Juan, but, previous to the delivery, Mendoſa 
being for concluding the marriage, the unfor- 
tunate Leonora was wedded to his mortal ene- 
my, whom neverthelefs ſhe conſidered as his 
deliverer. 

Don Juan heard nothing of theſe tran- 
factions in the priſon. where he was-abandoned 
to the moſt melancholy reflections, ſo that he 
waited: with 1 impatience the time of his death, 
and the thoughts of its approach. was the only 


comfort he had when the news was brought | 


that the king had ſigned his pardbn. On his 
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being acquainted with the terms, 1 1 a 


cannot 
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cannot paint the agitation of his ſoul, as the 


various impreſſions conſequent upon it ſeemed 
as it were to have broken the very ſprings 


which put it in motion. 


The perſon who acquainted him with Leo- 


nora's marriage, endeavoured to pacify him 
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by a vindication of her conduct, giving him a 

articular detail of what his unfortunate mi- 
ſtreſs had ſuifered, and of the neceſſity to 
which ſhe was reduced, of giving her hand to 
the Marquis of Mendoſa. 

The generous youth ſtood motionleſs for 
ſome time, till at length the paſſion he had 
for Leonora having recovered entire poſſeſſion 
of his ſoul, he cried out, in a plaintive tone, 
* Alas! why has ſhe loved me to ſuch a de- 
gree or rather, why did ſhe not let me die 
** what ſhall I do with a life I fo much hate?“ 

While Don Juan was thus complaining, the 
officers of juſtice came to fet him at liberty; 
and he ne ſooner reached his own habitation, 
than he wrote to Leonora, expreſſing the great- 
eſt concern for the late tranſaction, and his 
unfeigned deſire of the ſatisfaction of dying at 
her feet. She returned an immediate anſwer, 


modeſtly vindicating her late conduct, and 


reprelenting the inexpediency of granting the 
favour requeſted. 
The unfortunate Juan was ſo affected by 


this circumſtance, that he reſolved to indulge 


melancholy till it put an end to his nusfortune, 
and accordingly fhut himielf up at home, 
| ſpending 
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ſpending all his time in venting the bittereſt | 


complaints againſt the ſeverities of his fortune, 


While he was in this ſituation, a ſtranger 
defired to ſpeak with him, and was no ſooner 


admitted into his apartment, than he declared 
himſelf to have been the ſervant of the Mar- 
quis of Mendoſa, that his maſter had diſco. 
vered him when he got into the convent, ſent 
him immediately to give notice of it to the 


nuns, and poſted the watch under the wall, by 


whom he was arreſted, 

The injured Juan, who could not ſtifle 
his reſentment a ſingle moment, immediately 
ſeat the Marquis a challenge, couched in ſuch 
terms as he could not refuſe without bring- 


ing an eternal ſtigma on his character; it be- 


ing therefore accepted, the antagoniſts met, 
and, without any parley drew their ſwords 
and fought moſt furiouſly. After a ſtrenu- 
bus encounter, Juan determining to put an 
end by one pulh, to a duel which had laſted 
fo long, made a full paſs at the marquis, 
and run him into the breaſt ; but received at 
the fame time a ſtab in the bottom of his 
belly, which was altogether as dangerous. 
Both of the combatants loft ſo much blood 
that they could no longer ſtand on their 
feet, but fell down together the moment that 
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a coach came up to them. This proved to 


be the carriage of Leonora, who having ſeen | 
the challenge upon the table had baſtened | 
with all ſpeed to prevent the fatal 6d ns Þ 
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Words cannot expreſs the devided ſtate of 
the unkortunate Leonora's mind in this criti- 
cal ſituation. Duty engaged ber to ſupport 


her huſband ; affecion diverted her >ttention 
tor arde hor lover; ſhe ſhed tears in zbund- 
ance While ſhe was flopping the blood that 
flowed from the wounds of her huſband ; nor 
were the tears leſs fincere that were ſhed for 
the wounds of Don Juan, which continued 


bleeding. But the principal ſource of her 


grief was the neceſſity ſhe was under of Jeav- 
ing her lover in that condition: love, how- 


ever, at length prevailed over decorum; and 


ſhe ſtaid fill a ſervant whom ſhe had ſent to 


the convent of the Carthuſians, brought ſome 
of the nuns attendants, who carried Don 
Juan to the convent. 


Though no audible converſe paſſed upon 
this occaſion between Leonora and Juan, the 
Marquis could not but perceive the cauſe of 
his wife's delaying her return home, nor could 
any thing but the languor conſequent on the 
duel prevent him from reproaching her in the 


ſevereſt terms. The ducl was well known at 


court; but as neither of their wounds proved 


mortal, juſtice took no cognizance of the mat- 
ter, and there was no proſecution. 


When the Marquis recovered from his 


n 2 wounds, ſuch continual diſputes happened 
| 85 between him and his {pouſe, who could not 


bear the leaſt indignity offered to the name of 


ber beloved Juan, that a ſeparation being 


agre 


[ 30 ] * 
agreed upon, Leonora betook berſelf to a ſo-·k 
litary retirement in order to indulge her re- 
flections on the extraordinary fortunes through 
which ſhe had paſſed, before ſhe had attained 
to the age of five and twenty years. Don 
Juan, whoſe love though paflionate was ho- 
nourable, and therefore would not ſuffer him 
to make the leaſt indign propoſal to its object, 
determined to quit Madrid, and had almoſt 
finiſhed the neceſſary preparations for his de- 
parture, when he received the news that the 
Marquis, in a fit of jealouſy, rage and deſpair, 
had plunged a fatal javelin into his breaſt, and 
in a moment put a period to a more wretched 
exiſtence. This circumſtance ſo affected old 
Guzman, that ſenſible of his error in prevent- 
ing, for a time at leaſt a union defigned by _ = 
heaven, he haſtened to his ſon, and himſelf © 
conducted him to his beauteous bride, and 

ſoon after joined their hans, to the general 

joy of the family, and the whole city of Madrid. 
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The SAGACIous INDIAN. 


| 
4 
; 


N Indian of Peru, who had loſt a horſe, 

diſcovered, after diligent ſearch, that a 

Spaniard had ſtolen it : he complained to the 

magiſtrate of the place, and the parties were 

ordered to appear; when the Spaniard offer- FX 

ing to. ſwear that the horſe was his. own, the: . 
poor: 


"q TW 


7 poor Indian was on the point of loſing his 
'2 cauſe; but ſuddenly throwing a cloak over 
the horſe's head, he ſaid to the Spaniard, 
If it be really your horſe, you can ſurely 
tell of which eye he is blind.“ The Spa- 
niard, after ſome heſitation, and depending at 
leaſt on the chance of the gueſs, ſaid, it was 
the left. May it pleaſe your worfnip, ſaid 
the Indian, taking the cloak off, he is blind 
of neither.” The judge perceiving the 
roguery of the Spaniard, and admiring the 
natural acuteneſs of the Indian, ordered the 
horſe to be reſtored to him, with coſts of ſuit, 
and committed the thief to priſon. 
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PRIDE whimfically puniſhed. 


Grave ſupercilious maſter of a college in 

| Oxford, having ſome affairs to tranſact 
ain London, ſet out for it, for the firſt time of 
his life, without knowing a ſtep of the road: 
but thinking it beneath his dignity to enquire, 
he rode cloſe after the ſtage coach which he 
knew was bound for that city, and by not 
. _Joling ſight of it, got ſnug and well to High- 
| W.ickam. Here indeed he happened to put 
up at a different inn; but keeping a ſharp 
 Rbok-out for his pilot-coach, it appeared at 
 RMength, and following it as before, found him- 
Elk in the evening ſafely arrived—at Oxford. 
of The 


11 
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The caſe was thus; the coach had exchanged 
paſſengers with that which came from London, 
and, by returning to Oxford, had led the 
grave Doctor into this miſtake. 
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The SLAvE of DA Mascus. . 


Slave, who had fled from the Caliph cit. 
Damaſcus, being retaken, the Caliph in 3 

his preſence conſulted the Vizier upon his pu- Wt 
mihment, The Vizier adviſed his being im. 2 
mediately put to death: at hearing of which h. 
the ſlave cried out, May it pleaſe your majeſty} q* 
I ſhall contentedly ſubmit to this ſentence, ii . 


IJ have one favour previouſly granted me 


What is that, ſaid the Caliph. Why that | 1 1 
may kill this Vizier, who has adviſed my 
death, for then your majeſty will have cause 
to order me to execution; whereas my pv F 
ſent fault of eſcaping only from a ſervitudg 
to which I was not born, does not deſerve 1 Pr 
rigorous a ſentence. * Sir, interrupted :iff 
„ Vizier, I have diſcovered that my own rail 
„ neſs has expoled me to this ſlave ; I ought þ 
have reflected, that an attack upon the I mea 
* of another is unjuſt and cruel, and can ne rac 
«yer be made without endangering onenar 
« own.” The ſlave was forgiven, and inne as 


diately made free, ef 
Juel 
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Ext raordinary Inſtance of FEMALE ART 

I the deſtruttion of twa unfortunate 
' Huſbands. 


= URING the reign of Lewis XIV. of 
3 France, a young gentleman named Le- 
vant, of ſmall fortune but honourable deſcent, 

moo a reſolution of attending his fovereign, 

n among others, in an expedition againſt Hol- 

u. land, in order to augment his circumſtances, 
* a . 

m. and add to his reputation. At the time of 
up . 

ich his departure, he had been married but three 

gar months to a young lady of great beauty, who 

Ii having heard no tidings concerning him for 

7 > 

1 5 years, concluded he had fallen in battle. 

1 1 his opinion being confirmed by a letter from 

vu one of her huſband's moſt intimate friends, 


1 
3 


who baſely deſigned to ſupplant him in her 


20 allections, the lady thought herlelf at libert 
„Jo change her condition a ſecond time. The 


pretended friend arrived ſoon after at Paris, 
nd waited upon her under pretence of deli- 
ral vering to her a diamond ring, the property of 
her deceaſed huſband, (as ſuppoſed) found 
„ li neans to inſinuate himſelf into her good 
u nel races, and in a few days obtained her in 
onel marriage. The ſecond huſband not proving 
{$99 agreeable in his temper and deportment as 
the former, (though it will appear in the ſe- 
juel ſhe had little love for either) ſhe heartily 
epented of the ack. and wiſhed for a fpeedy 


exemption, 


11410 


Hence you may eaſily judge, that I, who 
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exemption from the obligation, In a ſhort 
time, however, ſhe received a very unexpected 

viſit from the firſt -hufband, who was entirely 
1gnorant of his wife's ſecond marviage ; and 
when acquainted with it, abſolutely exculpated 

her, and determined to abide by the deciſion 

of the law. It was accordingly decreed in 
court, that the ſhould quit the ſecond, and 
return to the former huſband, with which the 
ſeemed heartily ſatisfied, inſomuch that they | 
lived together very happily, and ſhe affected | 
to behave towards him with the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs and affection. This feigned difpo-  - | 
fition ſo conciliated his eſteem, that he in- 
dulged her in the moſt unreaſonable deſires, 
and as he was extremely uneaſy if any thing 
rifled her temper, he enquired of her one day, f 
when ſhe put on a moſt dejected countenance, * { 
the cauſe of her anxiety, when the artful ; 
vixen thus rephed : © How can I refrain from _ 
© concern, fince 1 am perſuaded you are now 8 
jn greater danger than you could be in the 
Dutch war, as I am credibly aſſured my 1 
* ſecond hufband has taken a refolution to p. 
* affaſſinate you that he may enjoy me? 


love you moſt tenderly, cannot have a mo- Jo 
* ment's peace either night or day, till I am 
« celivered from my too well grounded fears, 
< by the defigned villainy being prevented | 
* through the detection or deſtruction of 
«© your unworthy rival,” The huſband was 
OG greatly 
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. N greatly alarmed at the information, and being 
enamoured to diſtraction of this inſidious 
* woman, reſolved to execute whatever ſhe 
” ſhould propoſe. Accordingly, having inſi- 
nuated to him, that there was no other me- 
dium than that of killing or being killed, ſho 
propoſed that the rival ſhould be invited to 
{up with them before his departure for Bur- 
cundy, (which was at hand) and that then the 
affair ſhould be accompliſhed. The manner 
- of his death, as concerted between them, was- 
| > firſt to ply him with liquor, in which a ſleep- 
ing potion was to be infuſed, and then, having 
- * ſent the ſervants on divers errands, to ſtrangle 
- — him. The man accepting the invitation came 
according to appointment, and the murder 
was committed without the leaſt noiſe or re- 
5 I ſtance; but the moſt extraordinary circum 
flance was the method this cunning lady took 
to free herſelf from the guilt, and involve her 
n - remaining huſband in ruin and defiruttion. 
v —— She defired her accomplice to take the body 
on his ſhoulders, in order to convey it to the 
liver behind the garden wall, and as he was 
0 paſſing along artfully tacked his clothes to 
F thoſe of the deceaſed; ſo that when he came 
to the very brink of the river, ſhe gave her 
O- 28 loaded huſband a violent puſh, and at one 
m ſtroke ſent both the dead and the living to 

's, the bottom. 

ed It was the general opinion of the town for 
of ſame time, that the two rivals were gone to 
hy D 2 decide 
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decide the quarrel in ſome remote place, but 
the bodies being found about a month after 6 


by ſome fiſhermen, the wife was taken up upon 
ſuſpicion, and according to the laws of France 
being threatened with torture unleſs ſhe con- 
feſſed, ſhe made a full diſcovery, and was 
burnt alive as a juſt puniſhment for ſo atro- 
cious and complicated a crime. 
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The Mock DocTtor. 


ELVETIUS, phyſician in ordinary to 

the queen of France, had a coachman 
whoſe intellects did not very much exceed 
thoſe of the beaſts he drove. John, however, 
one day took it into his head to tell his ma- 
iter that he was weary of being no better than 
a coachman at ſmall wages, and hard work, 
and that he had a great mind to be a doctor 
of phyſic, which he obſerved was a much more 
eaſy way of getting money; and that poſſibly, 
with a little good luck, he might come to ride 


in a chariot of his own, inſtead of driving an- 
other's. A phyſician! John, ſays his maſter, 


but how are you qualified? Oh! as to that, WM 
maſter, you need never fear, replied John, it 
you will give me ſome of your inſtructions, 


teach me a dozen cramp words, and let me 
viſit a few patients with you, I'll warrant you 
I will do and ſay as you do, and 1 ſhall be 
3 bound 
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1 ; bound to pray for you the longeſt day I have 
do live. | 

Helvetius humoured the fellows project, 
aan told him, he would take him out the next 
day upon a viſit to one of his patients. Ac- 
© cordingly John, after providing an occaſional 
coachman, and being equipped by his maſter 
with a voluminous wig, and all the formal ex- 
terior of his new profeſſion, went with him to 
a patient, with whom the plan had been con- 
certed the night before. Being admitted, the 
Dottor, after the uſual proceſs of feeling the 
centleman's pulſe, and the hke, which was: 
beedfully remarked by the candidate, defired 
to know how many ſtools he had had, and 
| = what was the condition of them. Upon this a 
„pan was brought to him of Chantilly Porce- 
lain, virgin-ware out of the ſhop, when the 
Doctor gravely called for a ſpoon, and by way 
= of talling, eat two or three ſpoonfuls, aſſuring 
his patient that it was very laudable matter; 
e and (9 in fact it was, being no other than ary 
4 excellent marmelade of apricots prepared for 
carrying on the jeſt, john, whoſe ſtomach 
had turned at firſt, recovered a little at leeing. 
his maſter eat ſo ſavourly, The Doctor took 


R 
, his fee, and they left the patient. The next 
it day John was ſent alone, where after mimick- 
s, mg as near as he could what his maſter had 
e done on the preceding day, he came in courſe 


to the ſtate oi the ſtools. The pan and ſpoon 
were then produced, and John, who had re- 
ans. D 3 5 folved! 


— — 
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ſolved to act his part throughout, took a 
ſpoonful, and was properly affected both by 


the taſte and ſmell of the contents, being real, 


unadulterated, fecal matter. This diſcon- 
certed John's preſcriptron ſo much, that the 
patient pretending to be affronted, diſmiſſed 
bim without the confolation of a fee. John 
returned home cured of his ambition of being 
a Doctor; and requeſted, as a great favour, 
to be re- inſtated on his coach- box. 


T— — 9 w_ — 
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A BoaTswain's Contrivance to ſave 
_ himſelf from being EATEN. 


ing his wild ſearches, they happened 
to be out at ſea, far diſtant from any ſhore, in 


want of all neceſſaries, inſomuch that they be- | 


gan to look, not without hunger, on each other. 
The Boatſwain was a fat, healthy, freſh fellow, 


and attracted the eyes of the whole crew. In 
ſuch extreme neceſſity all ceremony was laid 
alide, all forms of ſuperiority were forgot: 
the Captain was ſafe only by being carrion, 
and the boatfwain in danger only by being 
worth eating. Ina word, the company being 
unanimous, the Boatlwain mult be cut up. 
He ſaw their intention, and defired he wight MM 


peak a few words before they proceeded ; W 


wiuch being permilted, he ſpoke as follows: 


Gentlemen 


HEN the famous Dampier was ma- 


__. 
1 4 
* SY 
* 


& Gentlemen ſailors, 


© 5 


Far be it from me to ſpeak for any pri- 


vate advantage of my own, but I ſhould not 
„die with a good conſcience, if I did not 
'© confeſs to you that I am not ſound. I ſay, 
** gentlemen, juſtice, and the teſtimony of a 
good conſcience, as well as love of my coun- 
© try, to which, I hope, you will all return, 
© oblige me to own, that Black Kate at Dept- 
ford has made me very unlafe to eat; and 
+ (I ſpeak it with ſhame) I am afraid I ſhould 


* poiſom you.“ 


This ſpeech had an excellent effect in the 
Boatlwain's favour; but the ſurgeon proteſted 
* he had cured him, and, as a proof of the truth 


E 


of his aſſertion, offered to eat the firſt ſteak of 
aim. The Boatſwain replied, (like a true ora- 
tor who knew his auditors, and in hopes of 
gaining time) That he was. heartily glad if 
hc could be for their ſervice, and he thanked 
the ſurgeon for his information. However, 
= © laid he, I muſt inform you for your own - 
| © good, that ever ſince my eure I have been 
= © very thirfly and dropfical; I therefore pre- 
= © ſame it would he much better to tap me 


=: © and drink me off, than eat me at once, and 


have no man in the ſhip fit to be drank.” 
As he was going on with his harangue, a freſh 


® gale arole, which gave them hopes of a better 
repalt at the neareſt ſhore, to which they ar- 
nyed the next moining. Bo 
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A Wonderful Story. 
OWARD the latter end of queen Ann's 


wars, captain John Beams, commander 
of the York merchant, arrived at Barbadoes 
from England. Having diſembarked all his 
lading, which conſiſted chiefly of coals, the 
failors, who had been employed in the dirty 
work, ventured into the fea to waſh them- 
felves; they had not been long in the water 
before a perſon on board ſpied a ſhark making 
towards them, and gave them notace of their 
danger; upon which they ſwam back, and all 
of them, except one man, reached the boat in 
fafety—him the monſter overtook, and grip- 
him by the fmall of the back, ſoon cut 
Am aſunder, ancl ſwallowed the Ger part of 
his body : the remaining part was taken up 
and carried on board. The deceaſed had on 
board a dear and intimate friend, who no 
fooner ſaw the remaining part of the lifeleſs 
trunk of his much loved companion, than he 
vowed to make the devourer diſgorge the 
other, or loſe his life in the attempt ; then 
plunging inſtantly into the lea, the ſhark be- 
held hun, and made furiouſly towards him. — 
Both were equally eager, the one of his prey, 
the other to revenge his friend's untimely 
death. The moment the ſhark opened his 
rapacious jaws, his adverſary dexterouſly 
diving, and graſping him with his left hand, 
ſomewhas 
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= ſomewhat below the upper fins, ſucceſsfully 
employed his knife in his right hand, giving 
him repeated ſtabs in the belly: the enraged 
ſhark, after many unavailing efforts, finding 
himſelf overmatched in his own element, en- 
deavoured to diſengage himſelf, ſometimes 
plunging towards the bottom, ſometimes roll- 
ing on the ſurface of the waves. The crew of 
ſeveral ſurrounding veſlels beheld the unequal 
Conflict, uncertain from which of the comba- 
tants the flreams of blood had flowed ; till at 
length the ſhark, much weakened by the Iols 
of blood, made towards the ſhore :—the failor 
no fluſhed with the hope of victory, puſhed 
| his foe with redoubled ardour, and by the 
help of an ebbing tide, dragged him on ſhore, 
Tipped open his bowels, and having united the 
ſevered carcaſe of his friend, laid both parts 

ol the body in one hoſpitable grave. 


1 


The HumoRovus CoBLER. 


Candidate for a ſeat in parliament, who 
2 to gain a temporary popularity in a 
mall borough, practiſed every mean condeſ- 
* enſion, was informed that nothing could tend 
Pore to ſecure his election than the winning 
Per a certain cobler, who, what with his rela- 
Pons amongſt the voters, and the facetiouſneſs 


of 
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of his humour, had a very conſiderable in- 
tereſt, He accordingly applied to him for 
his favour ; when the cobler ſaid, Kiſs me, 
and then I'll readily talk with you. This was 
immediately complied with. Now, continued 
„the cobler, if for the ſake of a few votes, 
** you would kiſs the begrimed face of fuch a 
dirty, low-lived blackguard as I am, I make bh. 
no doubt, but for a place or a penſion 1 vou 
* would kiss any ſmooth courtier's backſide; = 
" 10 my very flabbering fr tend, you have no 
vote of mine I promile you.“ 


PE —_— 
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The PRAISE of LAZINEss. 8 


D In a humorous letter to a Lady. J 


OU expect, perhaps, madam, in this, an 
apology for lazineſs; but behold a pa- 

aegyric, and a panegyric in form it would be, 
if 1 was not too lazy to write one. However, 
buried in a welt-bolſtered downy elbow chair, 
with my legs canted over one of the arms, be- 
tween whiſtling and yawning, I ordered my 
Amanuenſis to ſet down ſome indigeſt thou 4 Y 00 
that occurred to me towards the plan of ſuck 
a work. 4 


a 


Expoſition of the Work. Y 
Whatever is of moſt advantage to all con- 1 
ditions, public and private, mull be the molt 

perfect 
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perfect ſcheme. That of lazineſs then unites 
In it thele rare qualities: 


| 7 Advantages to the Government. 
' A government is eompleatly happy, that 
| as a number of lazy people under it. 
Ihe truly lazy, as they have no ambition, 
are far from forming any cabals, or of engag- 


ing in any party: on the contrary, they make 
the quieteſt of all ſubjects. | 
Provided you do not diſturb their perſonal 
. *tranquillity, they never criticize the meaſures 
of government. If it coſts them no more 
than a little money, they think they have a 
good bargain of it. A pennyworth of ealc is 
worth a penny. 


Advantages to Society, 


n 

„They are never guilty of flander; for 
= ſcarcely exerciſing any thought about them- 
| &lves, they have none to beſtow upon the af- 
. fairs of their neighbours, | | | 
y | Their lazmefs is allo a fecurity for their 
oi being juſt : they value their eaſe too much to 
n Eontrive or practice any wrong. 


ZStigues of a law-fuit ; who, therefore, would 

pot wiſh to have them for relations? 

t Eibels and 'fatires they never publiſh ; the 

23 ouble it would colt to write them faves them 
| even 
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even from the imputation. Careleſs of their 9 
own reputation, they have no motive to attack 


that of others, 5 
General reflexions, and heads of chapters. 
Lazineſs preſerves the probity of an honeſt : 
man, and fruſtrates the deſigns of the diſho- 
nelt retirement, which thouſands give them- 


{elves up to under various pretences, is only a 
diſguiſe for lazineſs. ted 
Philoſophy and apathy are nothing but la- 7 
zineſs. 3 
Conſtancy is lazineſs itſelf, which hates the 
trouble of changing. Eh 
Deſcription of voluptuouſneſs. Its inti-- 
mate alliance with lazineſs. 8 
Examination of the heart and ſentiments! 
of man. He enjoys happineſs in n 
to his lazineſs. 2 
Means of obtaining it. 


AR © | 


Means of preſerving i it. 4 u 
Picture of an eligible . Critici im Bu 
upon the ſtate that is oppoſed to it. + be 


Quotations from a number of excellent au. fl 
thors, antient and modern, who have written at 
in praiſe of lazinels, and of the lazy. Tue 4 
catalogue of thoſe whoſe works implicit! | 
form the panegyric upon lazineſs, would be Þ of 
too immenſe. | th. 

I enjoy all theſe ideas ; but am too lazy 0% 
communicate them, being wearied even to 


dead 
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death with dictating this plan. I wiſh ſome 


** charitable hand would undertake the work for 
the good of mankind: I ſhudder, however, 


* ow 
A 
= 
EP 
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ke: 
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at the thought of all the labour it would coſt 
dim. 
; I have the honour to be, 
1 Madam, Yours, &c. 
= 
1 3 . 3 
a * e # : EDEN 
"The Story of CLARINDA 3 containing 


many remarkable Adventures, and ſome 
30 5 uſeful Hint Ss 


ti. © NALARINDA was neither born to a for- 
une, nor poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt ſhare 
ats of beauty, but in the early part of life ap- 
on, plied herſelf ſo ſteadily to reading, and the 
improvement of the mind, that it appeared 
me deſigned to attone by the excellence of her 
underſtanding, for the defects of her perſon. 
um But when ſhe arrived to years of maturity, and 
became converſant with the world, either the 
au- Hatteries which her wit procured her, or her 
tte MMatural vanity, engaged her to imagine her 


to 
call 


oured of her happy talents in ballad writ- | 
| E 


ing, 
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ing. Clarinda attributed the impreſſion, not 
to her poetry but her beauty ; however, ſhe 
continued to furniſh him with ſuch pro- 
ductions as flattered his vanity and humoured 
his caprice ; till at length, that ſhe might no 
longer miſtake the cauſe of her mighty influ- 
ence over him, he preſented her with a purſe 
of an hundred guineas, and ſettled on her 
fifty pounds a year, in token of his regard to 
her poetical genius. 1 5 

This greatly enhancing her opinion of her 
own capacity, ſhe determined on quitting the 
country where ſhe then reſided, and repairing 
to London, the rendezvous of the gay, the 
young and the fair. Thus reſolved, ſhe fent 


a perſon to Cambridge (from whence ſhe was 
diſtant but two miles) to take a place for her 


in the coach. It was her fortune to go up 
with a young ſtudent of the univerſity, whom 
we ſhall call Urbanus, who was himſelf an 
admirer of the muſes, and acquainted with 
moſt of the beaux eſprits in London of either 
ſex. Clarinda, by repeating ſome of her 


verſes, and her attracting deportment, per- 


fectly engaged the young ſtudent in her ſer- 


vice. 
Being arrived in town ſhe took leave of her 


new acquaintance at the inn, having been in- 
formed before how ſhe might ſend to him as 
ſoon as ſhe was ſettled, which ſhe deſigned to 
do by his advice as near Covent-Garden as 


. poſſible, that being a place whither the wits 
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generally reſort. Accordingly, in a few days 
he took a genteel lodging in Southampton- 
 X ſtreet, where, when ſhe was fixed, Urbanus 
had ſoon notice, and as ſoon repaired to her 
** abode. He gallanted her about to the female 
woits, and introduced all the male, whom he 
thought worthy of her acquaintance. It was 
not long before her lodgings were the daily 
| reſort of many who really had wit, and of 
more who deſired to be thought to have it, 
inſomuch that in the ſpace of about ſix months 

| ſhe had ingratiated herſelf into the favour of 
many of her own ſex of quality, as ſhe knew 
ho to flatter them exquiſitely well; and the 
men of figure and quality, as well as thole of 
wit, conſtantly paid their attendance on the 
ladies at her apartment. Among the reſt, 
there was a gentleman of great fortune, who 
was a perſon of intolerable vanity, that with< 
- out either parts or perſon ſet himſelf up as a 
prodigy for accompliſhments both of body 
and mind. Clarinda determined to . avail 

- herſelf of theſe foibles, in order, if poſſible, 
to ſecure ſo valuable a prize, and as no me- 
| thod appeared ſo effectual as that of perſuad- 
ing him ſhe was in love with him, ſhe ſent 
him a ſong to that effect, which pierced him 
155 through the very ſoul, and a mixture of va- 
> nity and compaſſion made him reſolve to make 
bt the poeteſs his wife, whatever might be the 
XX conſequence, The wedding-day was there- 
= fore appointed, and to make as little noiſe as 
* E. 2 poſſible, 


* 
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poſſible, it was reſolved that the nuptials 


ſhould be celebrated at a place between thirty : 


and forty miles diſtant from London. 
Thus Clarinda by the force of her wit, 
from a ſtate of obſcurity rendered herfelf re- 
ſpected by the moſt ſenſible part of the town, 
and laid ſuch a foundation for happineſs in 
life, as nothing but the ſame cauſe could poſ- 
fibly deſtroy. She was now miſtreſs of a re- 
putable huſband, and a very good eſtate, 
which are two neceſſary ingredients in the 
compoſition of a woman's felicity. They 
lived with tolerable ſatisfaction in the country 
for about two months ; but the ſeaſon of the 
year, and Clarinda's extreme love of conver- 
ſation rendered this ſequeſtered life very diſ- 
agreeable, ſo that they repaired to London. 
and having taken an elegant houſe in Pall- 
mall, were viſited by the gay and airy from all 
quarters of the town. | 

Would-be, (for that was her huſband's 
name) though poſſeſſed of ſo high an opinion 
of himſelf, was of a very jealous diſpoſition, 
and of conſequence ſoon grew weary of ſuch 
a promiſcuous concourſe of men and women 
as his wife Clarinda drew together. He like- 
wiſe fancied that thoſe freedoms ſhe permitted 
to ſome of her male viſitors, whom ſhe called 
platonic lovers, was only a ſpecious pretext to 
cover more criminal concerns, and therefore 
- firſt admoniſhed his lady, that this conduct 


was not agreeable to him; and when that 
| would 
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would not prevail, he flatly informed her that 
for the future his doors ſhould be thut againſt 
all manner of company. | 

It would be tedious to recount the daily 
altercations which this refolution of Would-be 
produced: ſuffice it therefore to obſerve, that 
from words the furly huſband proceeded to 
blows ; from blows to a ſeparation of beds, 
and from thence, in a few months, to a fepa- 
ration of families. 

Clarinda, however, applied to Doctors 
Commons, and having obtained a very hand- 
ſome ſeparate maintenance, fixed herſelf in 
new lodgings, which ſoon became the reſort 
of the gay and the witty.. 

Urbanus, her firſt acquamtance, had been 
ſome time out of town, and therefore ignorant 
of the molt important revolutions of her life, 
eſpecially of the unſettled and various parts of 
it ſince matrimony. He retained his love for 
her, and frequently expreſſed it; the receive 
it as her cuſtom was, and permitted him to be 
her Platonic Admirer. 

Would-be, notwithſtanding the ſeparation, 
ſometimes viſited her, and happening to come 
at a time when Urbanus was killing her, and 
ſhe admitting his embraces with all the pati- 
ence that ſhe could a huſband, the jealous 
madman, fired with indignation, drew his 
ford, and at one paſs flew the the unfortu- 
nate ſtudent, Clarinda, expecting the ſame: 


late, fled out of the room, and whilſt her hu- 


E. 2 {band's. 
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ſband's rage purſued her, the houſe was 
alarmed, and Would-be taken into cuſtody 
for the murder of Urbanus. 

This was a melancholy effect of her follies, 
but the conſequence was moſt dreadful, fince 
ſhe was compelled to be an evidence againſt 
her own huſband, and he was caſt by her evi- 
dence chiefly, the other being only circum- 
fances. 

The raſh Would-be was condemned, and 
ſuffered the ſentence of the law, declaring his 
entire averſion to Clarinda, curſing the day 
on which he had firſt ſeen her, and that day, 
above all, when he was ſo infatuated as to wed 
her. 

This fatal accident ftruck Clarinda with 
ſome ſerious reflections on the dire event of 
her obſtinacy and coquetry, fo that burning 


all her books of Wit and Poetry, ſhe retired 


into the remoteſt part of Wales, where con- 
tenting herſelf with her annuity of fifty 
pounds, ſhe led a miſerable life till death 
put an end to her troubles, affording a me- 
morable proof, of how little conſequence 
meer Wit is when compared with the accom- 


pliſhments of a Wife. 


LOT,” 


friendſhip, truth and jealouſy, they one day 
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The two NEGRO FRIENDS. 


MONG the negroes belonging to a gen- 
A tleman of the iſland of St. Chnſtopher's 
was a young woman, whom thoſe of her own 
complexion looked upon as a moſt extraordi- 
nary beauty. There were allo in the ſame 
plantation two young fellows remarkable for 
the comelineſs of their perſons, and for the 
ſteady friendſhip which they bore each other. 
It happened that both of them fell in love with 
the female negro abovementioned, who would 
have been very glad to have taken either of 
them for her huſband, provided they could 
have agreed between themſelves which ſhould 
be the man: but they were both ſo paſſionately 
in love, that neither of them could think of 
giving her up to his rival; and at the ſame 
time ſo true to one another, that neither of 
them would think of attempting to gain her 
without his friend's confent. The torments of 
theſe lovers were the conſtant diſcourſe of the 
family to which they belonged, who could not 
forbear obſerving the ſtrange complication of 
paſſions which perplexed the hearts of the 
poor negroes, who often dropped expreſſions 


of the uneaſineſs they underwent, and how 


impoſſible it was for either of them ever to be 


happy. 
After a long ſtruggle between love and 


took 
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took a walk together into a wood, taking their + 


miſtreſs along with them ; where after abund- 
ance of lamentations, they ſtabbed her to the 
heart, of which ſhe immediately died. 

A flave who was at his work, not far from 
the place where this tragical affair was acted, 
hearing the ſhrieks of the dying perſon, ran to 


fee what was the occaſion of them. He there 
diſcovered the woman lying dead upon the 


ground, with the two negroes, one on each fide 
of her, kiſſing the dead body, weeping over it, 
and beating their breaſt in the utmoſt agonics 
of grief and deſpair. He immediately ran to 
the Engliſh family, with the news of what he 
had ſeen ; who upon coming to the place faw 
the woman dead, and the two negroes expir- 


ing by her with wounds they had given them- 
ſelves. 


— 


The SURGEON and MALEFACTOR. 


T is a cuſtom with ſome ſurgeons who beg 
the bodies of condemned malefactors, to 

go to the jail and bargain for the carcaſe with 
the criminal himſelf. One of the faculty 
went according to cuſtom, and was admitted 
to the condemned men on the morning they 
were to die. He communicated his buſineſs 


and fell into diſcourſe with a little fellow, who 


reſuſed twelve ſhillings, and inſiſted upon 


lifteen 
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fifteen for his body. An undaunted fellow 
who was condemned for murder, very for- 
wardly, and like a man who was wiſhing to 


deal, told him, „Look you, Mr. Surgeon, 
> © that little dry fellow, who has been half- 
e ſtarved all his life, and is now half dead 
with fear, cannot anſwer your purpoſe. I 
have ever lived highly and freely, my veins 
are full, I have not pined in impriſonment ; 
© you ſee my creſt ſwells to your knife, and 


after Jack-Catch has done, upon my honour 
* you'll find me as ſound as any bullock in 
© the markets. Come, for twenty ſhillings L 
am your man.” Says the Surgeon, * Done, 


- © there's a guinea,” This witty rogue took 


the money, and as ſoon as he had it in his 
hand, cries, ** A bite, I am to be hanged in 
© chains,” 


The CRUEL OFFICER puniſhed. 


I the reign of Queen Anne, a ſoldier be- 
longing to a marching regiment which was 
quartered in the city of Worceſter, was taken 
up for deſertion; and being tried before a 
Court Martial was ſentenced to be ſhot. The 
colonel and lieutenant colonel being at that 
time in London, the command of the regi- 
ment deſcended in courſe to the major, a man 


of 
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of a moſt cruel and inhuman diſpoſition. The | 
day on which the deſerter was to be executed FT. 
being arrived, the regiment, as uſual on theſe 
occaſions, was drawn out to ſee the execu- g. 
ion. pe 
It is the cuſtom on theſe occaſions for the n 
ſeveral corporals to caſt lots for this diſagree 6 
ot 
able office — and when every one expected to 
have ſeen the lots caſt as uſual, they were? 
ſurpriſed to find that the mayor had given or- 
ders, that the priſoner ſhould die by the 'pi 
hands of his own brother, who was only a 
private man in the ſame company, and who, 4 
at the time the cruel order arrived, was taking. « 
his leave of his unhappy brother, and with Þ 4 
tears faſt flowing, that expreſsd the anguilh 4 
of his foul, was hanging, for the laſt time, f. 
about his neck. 1 
On his knees did the poor fellow beg that 
he might not have a hand in his brother's 
death; and the poor priſoner, forgetting for 
a moment his petitions to heaven, begged to 
die by any hands, but thoſe of a brother. L 
; 
; 


The unrelenting officer, however, could by no 

means be prevailed on to revoke his cruel ſen- 
tence, tho intreated to do ſo by every inferior 

officer of the regiment ; but on the contrary, 7 

he ſwore that he, and he only, ſhould be the 

executioner, if it was merely for example ſake, 
and to make juſtice appear more terrible. 

When much time had been waſted in fruitleſs 

endeavours to ſoſten the rigor of this. inhu- 

| | man 
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and the brother to be his executioner. 
% The major, ſtrict to his maxims of cruelty, 
ſtands clole by to ſee that the piece was pro- 
perly loaded, which being done he directs, 
e that the third motion of his cane ſhall be the 
” gnal of his diſcharge, and at that third mo- 


lets through his own head. 
The man had no ſooner diſcharged his 


* 


piece, than throwing it on the ground, he 
TE exclaimed as follows. —“ He that can give no 
F< mercy, no mercy let him receive. Now I 
SE ſubmit! I had rather die this hour for this 
bp. « death, than live an hundred years and take 
. away the life of my brother.” No perſon 
ſeemed to be ſorry for this unexpected piece 

of juſtice on the inhuman major, and the man 
f being ordered into cuſtody, many gentlemen 


preſent. who had been witneſſes of the whole 
= aſfair, joined to intreat the officers to defer 


the execution of the other brother till the 
Fo] Wy queen' s pleaſure ſhould be known. 
£3 


. 


City Chamber that very night drew up a 
very feeling and pathetic addreſs to her ma- 
F ra ſetting forth the unparalleled cruelty 
and character of the deceaſed officer, and 
”» humbly intreating her majeſty's pardon for 

both the brothers. 
The petition was granted, the brothers 
were pardoned and diſcharged from their 
ſervice 


an ſentence, the priſoner prepares to die, 


tion receives (inſtead of the priſoner) the bul- 


This requeſt being complied with, the 


f 
| 
' \ 
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ſervice in the army, and the queen received 
from the city a molt dutiful and moſt grate- 


ful addreſs of thanks for her well timed 
mercy. 


1 


INDOLENCE Charadterized, 


D By Fenelon, Archbiſhop of Cambray, and 
author of Telemachus. } 


NDOLENCE deprives men of all that 
activity which ſhould call forth their vir- 
tues, and make them illuſtrious. An indolent 
man is ſcarce a man; he is half a woman. 
He wills, and unwills, in a breath. He may 
have good intentions of diſcharging a duty, 
while that duty 1s at a diſtance. Let it but 
approach, let him view the time of attion 
near, and down drop his hands in languor. 
What can be done with ſuch a man ? He 1s 
abſolutely good for nothing. Buſineſs tires 
him, reading fatigues him, the ſervice of his 
country interferes too much with his pleaſures, 
and even attendance at Court, though for the 
ſake of advancement, is too great a conſtraint 


upon him. His life ſhould be paſſed on a 


bed of down. If he is employed, momenis 
are as hours to him; if he is amuſed, hours 
are as moments. In general, his whole time 
eludes him; he lets it glide unheeded like 


Water 
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1 water under a bridge. Aſk him what he&*has 


| done with his morning ? He knows nothing 
about it, for he has lived without one re- 
flection upon his exiſtence. He flept as long 

as it was poſlible for him to ſleep, ; dreſſed 
ſlowly ; amuſed himſelf in chat with the firſt 
perſon that called upon him; and took ſe- 
veral turns in his room till dinner. Dinner 

| | 1s ſerved up; and the evening will be ſpent as 
| unprofitably as the morning, and his whole 
life as this day. Once more ſuch a wretch is 
good for nothing. It is only pride that can 
ſupport him in a \ life ſo worthleſs, and ſo much 
beneath the character of a man. q 


* * — 


7 __ 


A RoBBeky ſtrangely diſcovered. 


8 


Voung gentleman from the univerſity, on 
paying a viſit to a lady, a relation of his 
in the country, found her in great affliction 
for the loſs of a diamond ring of conſiderable 
value. She was poſitive that ſome of the fer- 
vants muſt have got it, but which to lay it to 
ſhe did not know. The young gentleman, on 
| hearing the circumſtances, undertook the re- 
covery of 1t, provided the lady would humour 
the ſtratagem he propoſed to make uſe of. 
She readily conſented. At dinner, therefore, 
the diſcourſe turning upon the loſs, the ſcholar 
boaſted ſo much of his {kill in the black-art, 
F thit 
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chat he, as they had previouſly agreed, deſired 


him to exert it for the diſcovery of the perſon 
who had ſtolen her ring. He promiſed her 
he would; and after dinner ordered a white 
cock to be got (no other would do) and a kettle 
to be 4 — on a table in the hall. The 
cock he told them was to be put under the 
kettle; and all the ſervants, one after another, 
were to touch it, and that as ſoon as the guilty 
perſon ſhould lay his hand upon it, the cock 
would crow three times. Every thing being 
thus prepared with the greateſt * the 
young gentleman began the ſcene. The 1 
was darkened, and the proceſſion began. 


ſoon as they had every one declared that 1 


had fulfilled the direction and touched the 
cock, the light was reſtored, and the gentle- 
man examined every one of their hands, and 
found them all ſmutted, except one who had 
taken care not to touch the kettle, and was 
beginning to hug himſelf for having outwitted 
the conjurer. Upon this circumſtance the 


gentleman charged him cloſely with the theft: 


he could not deny it, and on his knees aſked 
pardon; which the lady on his reſtoring the 
ring, granted him, 


1 
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The Rival Wives: 


Nobleman of one of the beſt families in 
this kingdom was bleſſed in marriage 
with a lady, who by the benevolence of a 
kind providence, was the repoſitory of all the 
qualities of body and mind, that are deſirable 
by one that would find friendſhip and felicity 
in a wife; but it ſo happened, that in reſpect 
to her, affection and good manners were want- 
ing in his lordſhip; but ſhe by an happy 
education, being miſtreſs of her duty towards 
God, never, not under the ſevereſt uſage, 
ſlackened that obedience which ſhe had reli- 
giouſly contracted to pay to her lord. 

In procefs of time a ſeparation was fug- 
veſted to his lordſhip, who took a ſpeedy occa- 
fion of ſignifying it to his lady, who at firſt 
hearing ceaſed to be miſtreſs of herſelf ; but a 
little recollection reſtored her the life again, 
which this ſeverity had taken from her; and 
after ſome tears had leſſened the weight that 
was upon her ſpirits, ſhe threw herſelf at the 
feet of her lord, and ſaid, I deſerve a diſ- 
* cipline from heaven, and it may be the 
will of God that I ſhould undergo this pu- 
* niſhment ; but it does not appear to me that 
© I have deſerved it at the hand of your lord- 
** ſhip; but ſince I cannot doubt of its bang 
your defire, to which it has been the care c 
„my life to pay an exact conformity, to this, 
F 2 the 
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the moſt unwelcome reproof that ever did 
* attend me, my comphance 1s ready, and in 
"y 8 to time, your lordſhip ſhall be ob- 
« ſerved.” 

Separation l and my lord allowed 
her in proportion to her quality, for a time; 
but at length he ſhortened that, commanded 
her to retire from her acquaintance, and to 
renounce her quality, that it might not be 
known in her new neighbourhood who ſhe 
was : the poor lady, who had read many hard 
leſſons in the ſchool of obedience, reſigned 
without complaint to the will of her tyrant ; 
but my lord, by clipping her allowance in a 
gradnal way, deprived her of the convenience 


- of a ſervant, and in a ſhort time a report of 


her being dead circulated through the town. 
When common fame had killed her, my 

lord mourned for her in form, and with de- 

cency; but aſſured her at the ſame time by 


the hand that conveyed her quarterage, that 


he would totally reſtrain, even that, if ever ſhe 
offered to riſe againſt this report : obedience 
ſhe very well underſtood, and obſerved, ſo 
that no doubt was made of her death. 

In ſome time after a gentleman gave my 
lord an invitation to a ſupper : an accident 
led him through the kitchen, where he ſaw a 
laſs that immediately ſtruck his fancy: his 


© -paſſions roſe and brought him back to her, 


and a ſalute was attempted ; which ſhe reſiſted 


with 0 much good manners as gained 3 * 
a 0 n. 
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him to a degree that kindled a defire of mak. 
ing her his wife, and he immediately propoſed 
it to her; to which ſhe ſaid, © My lord, the 
« yaſt diſproportion that is betwixt me and 
% your lordſhip, with the ſtain that muſt ac- 
* crue to you, renders it almoſt impoſſible for 
* me to believe it your intention; and I truſt 
* that the goodneſs of God will ſkreen me 
from the fin and diſgrace of an immodeſt 
action.“ The good ſenſe, the ſimplicity and 
candour of the woman. ſtrengthened his pro- 
penſity, and he ardently replied; that he in- 
tended nothing worſe to her than marriage, 
which, if ſhe conſented, ſhould be conſum- 
mated within a week. | 

The ceremony paſſed in a few days, and 
her deportment, graced with piety and pro- 
found humility, attratted the eſteem even of 
thoſe that knew her not; and the report of the 
former lady's being dead never met with con- 
tradiction; fo that this was every where re- 
ceived for the real lady, and was viſited and 
reſpected by all the ladies of quality. 

After this marriage my lord totally neg- 
lected his former lady, who for a time had no- 
food but what came from a credit that was 
given her by a generous and compaſſionate 
tradeſman. 8 

The neglect of my lord continued, the debt 
fwelled to the ſum of ten pounds, and my 
lord's care being wanted in the payment of it, 
the good lady went to the creditor, and ſaid, 

. F 3 *. 
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Sir, I am largely indebted. to you, and my 
next care is, how to diſcharge my obliga- 
tion; mine is not a common. cale, and un- 
der a ſull aſſurance of ſecreſy on your part, 
it is that I tell you, that I am the wife of a 
+ nobleman, who cohabits with another o- 
man, and, by neglect, has reduced me to 
che laſt extremity of want; but my greateſt 
concern is for you, and your advice is re- 
gquired in the caſe.“ 

Madam, ſaid he, permit me to arreſt you, 
* and ſuffer yourſelf to be ill- uſed by the offi- 
'* cers under the window of your lord; but 
'* aſſure yourſelf that it ſhould be my choice 
to loſe my debt, rather than you ſhould have 
ill treatinent; and this ſhould not be my 
advice, had I not a view in it of doing ſome 
« ſervice to your ladyſhip.” 

The good lady conlented : the officers ſeized 
her: and as they was leading her over Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields, againſt my lord's lodgings, 
the poor lady refuſed to go any further, upon 
which the officers, in their mercileſs way, be- 
gan to drag her, tore her clothes, pulled her 
hair about her ſhoulders : the people gathered, 
a great noiſe enſuing, the reputed lady heard 
it, and ran immediately to a window of the 
dining- room, out of which ſhe ſaw this afflicted 
object: ſhe ordered her woman down ſtairs, 
to enquire into the meaning of that diſorden; 
who returned with this anſwer, that it was a 
pœor gentlewoman under an arreſt for ten 

pounds, 
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pounds, and the officers were leading her to 
priſon, ** O ſtop them, ſaid the lady, III pay 
the debt; bid one of the officers come up. 
When the officer came up, © Why are you ſo 
* cruel, ſaid ſhe, to a poor gentlewoman ?” 
She is our priſoner, ſaid he, and becauſe the 
debt is not paid, the plaintiſf has ordered her 
to the Marthalſea ; ſhe refules to go, and we 
are obliged to vie violence, for it is our duty 
to carry cher over. © Here is your debt and 
charges, ſaid the lady, and let your priſonc: 
come to me.“ 

When the officers were diſcharged, ihe turn- 
ed to the diſtreſſed lady, and ſaid, Madam, 
* you have the look and manners of a gentle- 
* woman, which aggravates my concern for 

* your deplorable condition. Pray tell me 
* who you are, and how I may convey to you 
** ſuch relief as you need in time to come. 
Madam, ſaid the poor lady, your charity 
vill be very welcome to me, but I ſhould be 
glad if your ladyſhipwould decline the know- 
* ledge of my perſon. No, madam, faid ſhe, 
] muſt know who you are, for I would re- 
© heve you according to your quality. Ma- 
dam, ſaid the poor lady, it ſeems a very hard 
fate that a perſon of your virtue and libera- 
* ity ſhould undergo the affliction that I am 
* afraid will be given you by the account 
* which you require. Why, madam, ſaid the 
** repnted lady, ſhould it give any other con- 
« cern, than that which is a debt from me to 

every 
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& every object? Madam, ſaid the poor lady, 


* it too nearly concerns yourſelf. Nay then, 
«+ ſaid the other, I demand it as my right. If 
* you will know, ſaid the good lady, I am to 
* tell you that I am the lady C n; and 


have a right in your lord before you, which 


* I am perſuaded you are ignorant of; and 
* if my lord had continued to me but the bare 
** conveniences of life, his character ſhould not 


have been darkened by my complaints ; for 


* I know that any reſentment on my part 
* would not prevent the fin in my lord, and 
on your part there is no guilt contracted, 
** for the report of my death is your juſtifica- 


tion in all that is paſt; and the will of my 


lord being the rule of that part of my action, 
„ which relates to him, I was determined to a 


"206 comphance till abſolute neceſſity ſhould force 


my intention.“ 


Madam, ſaid the reputed lady, I will 
* know the truth of this matter before I ſleep ; 


and do aſſure you, that if it ſhall appear to 


me as you fay, I ſhall not only renounce the 
bed of my lord, but do the beſt offices I can 
towards your reconciliation. I expect my 
* lord every moment, and it may not be well 
* for you to be here at his coming in ; but let 
* me know where you are, that the good 8 
0 I intend you may not be loſt; and it is 

** requeſt that you would accept of this pu 


« as you will find immediate ſuſtenance From: 


+ the contents of 1 it.“ 
The 
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The poor lady withdrew, and my lord came 
home in a very little time, who finding the re- 
puted lady in great affliction, aſked the mean- 
ing of that diſorder. My lord, ſaid ſhe, a 
ſtrange accident bas brought a thing to my 
* knowledge, upon which I am to alk you a 
© queſtion, and muſt conjure you to antwer it, 
as you will anſwer it at the great tribunal. 
Is your firſt lady living?“ After ſome paule, 
ſaid he, What have you heard of her, Ma- 
© dam?” © My lord, ſaid ſhe, it is not an 
* hour ſince. I paid a debt to reſcue her from 
the ſherifks officers, who had torn her cloaths 
e and uſed the greatelt rudeneſs, becauſe ſhe 
* refuſed to go to priſon; and from her own 
mouth I extorted an acknowledgment of her 
* quality and preſent condition; but it came 
from her with a regret that ſeemed to regard 
the quiet and credit of your lordſhip. So 
* that from this day I muſt forbear your 
bed; but ſhall never be wanting in the beft 
© ſervices I can contribute, and ſhall have no 
** enjoyment till you cohabit with your lady 
in comfort.” 

She renounced his bed, and prevailed with 
him to receive his lady; and by her good 


offices, their peace was preſerved till the 


death of my lady. After which, my lord 
propoſed marriage to her again ; and ſhe then 

became his lawful wife. 
My. lord ſettled 4ool. a year upon her, 
which was the molt his eſtate could then 
bear ; 3 


whole ſtock in the purchaſe of a commiſſion, 
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bear; out of which, in honour to the family, 


ſhe gave 3ool. to a ſuffering branch of it, and F (ha 
retired to a cheap country, that the 100l. Þ 7? 
which remained to her, might carry her with 

decency to the grave; and a few years ago ſhe Þ 
ended a life that edified all that had the 2 
bleſſing of her acquaintance, bs 


* 
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OON after the concluſion of the late 10 
peace, the late duke of Montague, had 
obſerved that a middle aged man, in ſome- 0 
thing like a military dreſs, of which the lace | ** 
was much tarniſhed, and the cloth worn 
threadbare, appeared at a certain hour in the 
park, walking to and fro in the Mall, with a a 
kind of mournful ſolemnity, or ruminating by | 
himſelf on one of the benches, without tak- be 
ing any more notice of the gay crowd that 
was moving before him, than of ſo many | 
emmets on an ant-hill, or atoms dancing in 
the ſun. + 
This man the duke ſingled out as likely to 
be a fit object for a frolic. He began there- 
fore by making fome enquiry concerning ;. 
him, and ſoon learnt that he was an unfortu- * 
nate poor officer, who having laid out his 
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had behaved with great bravery in the war, 
in hopes of preferment, but upon the con- 


cluſion of the peace, had been reduced to 


\ ſtarve upon half pay. This the duke thought 


a favourable circumſtance for his ' purpoſe, 


but he learnt, upon further enquiry, that the 


captain having a wife and ſeveral children, 
had been reduced to the neceſſity of ſending 
them into Yorkſhire, whither he conſtantly 
remitted them one moiety of his half pay, 


which would not ſubſiſt them nearer the 
\ metropolis ; and reſerved the other moiety 


to keep himſelf upon the ſpot, where alone 


he could hope, to obtain a more advantageous 
| fituation. Theſe particulars afforded a new 
| ſcope for the duke's genius, and he immedi- 
ately began his operations, 


After ſome time, when every thing had 


been prepared, he watched an opportunity, 
when the captain was fitting alone on one of 


the benches in the Park, buried in ſpecula- 


tion, to ſend his gentleman to him with his 
compliments, and an invitation to dinner the 
next day. The duke having placed himſelf 
at a convenient diſtance, ſaw his meſſenger 
approach without being perceived, and begin 


ta ſpeak without being heard; he ſaw his in- 


ended gueſt ſtart at length from his reverie, 


like a man frighted out of a dream, and gaze 


with a fooliſh: look of wonder and perplexity 


at the perfon that accoſted him, without 
Eſceming to comprehend what he ſaid, or to 
beheve 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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believe his ſenſes when he did. In ſhort, he 
ſaw with the utmoſt ſatisfaction all that could 
be expected, in the looks, behaviour, and at- 
titude of a man addreſſed in fo abrupt and 


unaccountable a manner; and as the ſport | 


depended upon the man's ſenſibility, he diſ- 
covered ſo much of that quality on ſtriking 


the firſt ſtroke, that he promiſed himſelf ſuc- | 


ceſs beyond his former hopes. He was told, 
however, that the captain returned thanks for 
the honour intended him, and would wait 
upon his grace at the time appointed. When 
he came, the duke received him with particu- 
lar marks of civility, and taking him aſide 
with an air of great ſecreſy and importance, 
told him that he had deſired the favour of 
his company to dine chiefly upon the account 
of a lady, who had long had a tender regard 
for him, and had expreſſed a particular deſire 
to be in his company, which her ſituation had 


made it impoſſible for her to accompliſh, with- ! 


out the aſſiſtance of a friend; that having 
learnt theſe particulars by accident, he had 
taken the liberty of bringing them together, 


and added, that he thought ſuch an act of 


civility, whatever might be the opinion of 
the world, could be no impeachment of his 
honour. During this diſcourſe the duke en- 
joyed the profound aſtoniſhment, and vari- 
ous changes of. confuſion that appeared in 
the captain's face, who, after he had a little 


recovered himſelf, began a ſpeech, with great 


ſolemnity, 
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ſolemnity, in which the duke perceived he 


was labouring to inſinuate, in the beſt man- 
ner he could, that he doubted whether he 
was not impoſed upon, and whether he ought 


not to reſent it; and therefore to put an end 
to his difficulties at once, the duke laid his 
hand upon his breall, and very devoutly ſwore, 
that he told him nothing that he did not be- 
lieve upon good evidence to be true, 

When word was brought that dinner was 
ſerved, the captain entered the dining-room 
with great curioſity and wonder; but his 
wonder was unſpeakably increaſed, when he 
ſaw at the table his own wife and children. 
The duke had begun his frolic by ſending for 
them out of Yoikſhire, and had as much, if 
not more, altonithed the lady, than he had 
her huſband, to whom he. took care ſhe {hould 
have no opportunity to ſend a letter. 

It is much more eaſy to conceive than to 
deſcribe a meeting ſo ſudden, unexpected and 
extraordinary; it is falicient to ſay that 1t 
afforded the duke the higheſt entertainment, 
who at length, with much difficulty, got his 
gueſts quietly ſeated at his table, and per- 
ſuaded them to fall to without thinking either 
of yeſterday or to-morrow. It happened 
that ſoon after dinner was over, word was 
brought to the duke, that his lawyer attended 
about ſome buſineſs by his grace's order. The 
duke, willing to have a ſhort truce with the 
various enquiries of the captain about his 

G family, 
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family, ordered the lawyer to be introduced, 
who pulling out a deed that the duke was to 
ſign, was directed to read it, with an apology 
to the company for the interruption. The 
lawyer accordingly began to read, when, to 
compleat the adventure, and the confuſion 
and aſtoniſhment of the poor captain and his 
wife, the deed appeared to be a ſettlement, 
which the duke had made upon them, of a 
genteel ſufficiency for life, Having gravely 
heard the inſtrument read, without appear- 
ing to take any notice of the emotion of his 
gueſts, he ſigned and ſealed it, and delivered 
it into the captain's hand, deſiring him to 
accept it without compliments, © For, ſays 
he, I aſſure you, it is the laſt thing I would 
% have done, if I had thought I could have 
* employed my money or my time more to 
my ſatisfaction any other way.“ 


— _ 
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The HAuxTID-Housg, or beautiful 
APPARKRITION. 


YOUNG gentleman, going down from 
A London to the welt of England, to the 
ho 


uſe of a worthy gentleman, to whom he had 
the honour to be related; it happened that 
the gentleman's houſe at that time was full, 
by reaſon of a kinſwoman's wedding that had 
lately been kept there; he therefore told the 


young 
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young gentleman that he was very glad to 
lee him, and that he was very welcome to 
him; but, ſaid he, I know not how I ſhall 
do for a lodging for you; for my coulin's 
marriage has not left a room free, but one, 
and that is haunted ; you ſhall have a very 
good bed, and all other accommodations. 
Sir, replied the young gentleman, you will 
very much oblige me, in letting me be there, 
for I have often coveted to be in a place that 
was haunted. The gentleman, very glad that 
his kiniman was ſo well pleaſed with his ac- 
commodation, ordered the chamber to be got 
ready, and a good fire to be inade in it, it 
being winter time. When bed-time came, 
the young gentleman was conducted up into 
his chamber, which, beſides a good fire, was 
furniſhed with all ſuitable accommodations; 
and having recommended himſelf to the 
divine protection, he goes to bed, where hav- 
ing kept ſome time awake, and finding no 
diſturbance, he fell afleep; out of which he 
was awaked, about three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, by the opening of the chamber door, and 
the coming in of ſomething in the appear- 
ance of a young woman, having a might-dreſs 
on her head, and only her ſhift on; but he 
had no perfect view of her, for his candle 
was burnt out. And, though there was a 
hre in the room, yet it gave not light enough 
to ſee her diſtinctly. But this unknown viſt- 
tant going to the chimney, took the Pane 
2 an 
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and ſtirred up the fire, by the flaming light 
whereof he could diſcern the appearance vor 
a young gentle woman more diſtinctly; but 
whether it was fleſh and blood, or an airy 
phantom, he knew not. This lovely appear- 
ance having flood ſome time before the fire as 
if to warm her, at laſt walked two or three 
times about the room, and came to the bed- 
ſide, where having ſtood a little while, ſhe 
took up the bed-cloaths, and went into bed, 
pulling the bed-cloaths upon her again, and 
lay very quietly. The young gentleman was 

a little ſtartled at this unknown bed-ſellow, 
5 upon her approach, lay on the further 
fide of the bed, not knowing whether he had 
beſt riſe or not. At laſt, lying very ſtill, he 
perceived his bed-fellow to breathe, by which, 
gueſſing her to be fleſh and blood, he drew 
nearer to her, and, taking her by the hand, 
found it warm, and that it was no airy phan- 
tom, but ſubſtantial fleſh and blood; and 
finding ſhe had a ring on her finger, he took 
it off unperceived; the gentlewoman being 
all this while afleep, he let her he without 
diſturbing her, ſhe flung off the bed-cloaths 
again, and getting up, walked three or four 
times about the room, as ſhe had done be- 
fore; and then ſtanding ſome time before 
the door, opened it, went out, and ſhut it 
after her. The young gentleman, perceiving 
by this in what manner the room was haunt- 
ed, roſe up, and locked the door on the _— 

all 
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and then lay down again, and ſlept till morn- 
ing; at which time the maſter of the houſe 
came to him to know how he did, and whe- 
ther he had ſeen any thing or not ? He told 


him, there was an apparition appeared to him, 


but begged the favour of him that he would 
not urge him to ſay any thing further, till 
the whole family were all together. The 
gentleman complied with his requeſt, telling 
him, as long as he was well, he was very well 


| ſatisfied. The dehre the whole family had ta 


Tn 


know the iſſue of this affair, made them dreſs 
with more expedition than uſual; ſo that 
there was a general aſſembly of the gentle- 
men and ladies before eleven o'clock, not one 
of them being willing to appear in her diſha- 
bille. When they were all got together in 
the great hall, the young gentleman told 
them, that he had one favour to deſire of the 
ladies before he could ſay any thing, and that 
was, to know whether any of them had loſt a 
ring? The young gentlewoman from whoſe 
finger it was taken, having miſſed it all the 
morning, and not knowing how ſhe loſt it, was 
glad to hear of it again, and readily owned 
ſhe wanted a ring, but whether loſt or miſ=- 
laid, ſhe knew not. The young gentleman. 


5 aſked her if that was it, giving it into her 
and, which ſhe acknowledged to be hers, and 


thanking him, he turned to the gentleman, 
the maſter of the houſe ; * Now, Sir, ſaid he, 
* I can allure you, taking the gentlewoman by 

3 * the 
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* the hand, this is the lovely ſpirit by which 
* your chamber is haunted,” And there- 
upon repeated what is related. I want words 
to expreſs the confuſion the young gentlewo- 
man ſeemed to be in at this relation, who de- 
clared herſelf perfectly ignorant of all that he 
had ſaid ; but believed it might be ſo, becaule 
of the ring, which ſhe perfectly well remem- 
bered ſhe had on when ſhe went to bed, and 
knew not how ſhe had loſt it. This relation 
| hk the whole company a great deal of diver- 

ion: for, after all, the father declared, that 


ſince his daughter had already gone to bed N 


to his kinſman, it ſhould be his fault if he did 
not go to bed to his daughter, he being will- 
ing to bellow her upon him, and give her a 
good portion: this generous offer was ſo ad- 
vantageous to the young gentleman, that he 
could by no means refuſe it; and his late bed- 
fellow, hearing what her father had ſaid, was 


eaſily prevailed upon to accept him for her 
huſband. 


3 


1 — >. 
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MuTuarl FokGiveENEss. 


LADY of quality in Italy, being on her 
death-bed, bethought herſelf of aſking 
her huſband pardon for a grievous offence ; 
but, faid ſhe, you mult not know what it is 
till you have ſworn that you will forgive 5 
0 cr 
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Her huſband accepted the condition, upon 
which ſhe confelled to him that ſhe had 
wronged his bed. The huſband, in his turn, 
begged her to forgive him any 4 * he 
might have done her: the dying lady re- 
plied, that his goodneſs and generoſity left 
her no right to refuſe him any thing : © Then, 
e ſaid he, my dear, I had diſcovered the trick 
* you had plaid me, and have taken care to 
** poiſon you for it.“ 


—_—____ 


— 
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To THIEVES odly diſcovered. 


WO young thieves, in the diſguiſe of 

country girls knocked one night at the 
door of a farmer, who lived in a village com- 
poled of ſtraggling houfes, and was reputed 
rich. They begged the liberty of lying in his 
barn, pretending they were going to a diſtant 
village, but being benighted and fatigued 
could not proceed on their journey. The 
farmer, though he had but a maid- ſervant in 
the houſe, ſuſpecting nothing from their dreſs, 
opened the door to them, and as the weather 
was cold and damp, charitably mvited them 
to warm themſelves at the fire. When they 
came in and were fet down, ſomething in 
their voice and manner gave him the firſt 
ſuſpicion, but not daring to fatisfy himſelf 
with his hands, he only flood on his guard, 


and 


. 
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and bethought himſelf of the following ſtrata- 
gem to dilcover their ſex. He took ſome 
nuts, and beginning to crack them, threw each 
of his gueſts a handful into their laps, when 
the motion they made let him know what 
they were; for the women, when any thing 
1s thrown to them in that manner, open their 
legs, but the men cloſe theirs. The farmer 
pretending ſome buſineſs, went out and alarm- 
ed his neighbours, who ſoon entered the houſe 
well armed, and ſecured the rogues. 


— — 
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A WAGER whimfically won. 


EMM Spiller, comedian, of facetious 
memory, going to Eplom during the 
time of the races, met a gentleman of his 
acquaintance who was returning to town, be- 
cauſe there was not a bed to be had at Epſom 
at any price, nor even ſtabling for his horle. 
After the firlt compliments were over, the 
gentleman enquired to what place Mr. Spiller 
was bound; who anſwering, to Epſom; the 
gentlemen told him, that the town was fo full, 
that it would be utterly impoſſible to get 
lodging either for lumſelt or his horfe, on any 
terms whatever. III lay you a bottle and 
bird, cries Spiller, that I get lodging for both, 
be the town ever ſo full; and that too in one 
of the beſt inns in the place, Done, days the 
| gentleman 5 


E 
gentleman: I take your word about the mat- 
ter, and the firſt time we meet in town we will 
make ourſelves merry over the fruits of this 
night's adventure : and thus they parted ; the 
gentleman towards London, and Spiller for 
Epſom.—As loon as he came there, he rode 
directly into an inn-yard, and called for the 
hoſtler, who paying no regard to what he ſaid, 
Mr. Spiller gets off his horſe, and leads him 
into a ſtable, which was already extremely 
crowded with horſes, ſo that none of them 
could poſſibly lie down. Here Spiller found 
the holller, whom he addreſſes as follows; 
Here, my friend, take care of this“ horſe, 
and, do you hear ? let him be well rubbed 


down.” Sir, anſwered the hoſtler, you ſee 


that the ſable is already quite full, here is 
no room for him.” © Well, well, cries Spil- 
ler, do ſo, if you pleaſe, rub him down well, 
and give him ſome hay now, and about an 
hour hence give him ſome corn. Sir, 
cries the hoſtler, I tell you again, that there 
is no room, nor will I take charge of your 
horſe,” *© Well, well, replies our merr 
comedian, if you think that will be better for 
the horſe, do lo ;—ay, ay, put a little bran 
among his corn, with all my heart.” *© I tell 
you again, cries the fellow, roaring as loud as 
poſſible in his ear, I'll take no charge of your 
horſe, and if you don't take him away, Ill 
turn him out of the ſtable, and let him ſtray 
to the deyil, if he will,” © Why, ay, cries 
: | Spiller, 
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Spiller, that's true enough, thou ſeemeſt to be 
a civil, good-natured, honeſt, young fellow— 
and Ill leave it entircly to thy management, 
but be ſure don't let my horle he changed.” 
So leaving the horſe in the fellow's care, he 
goes directly into the bar, and calls for a pint 
of red port: the miſtreſs of the houſe ſaid, 
ſhe was ſorry ſhe had not a place to aſ him 
to ſit down; but he, not willing to underſtand 
her, cries out, No matter, no matter, ma- 
dam; tis all one to me, —if your rod wine is 
not good, let me have a pint of white.” By 
this time the hoſtler had informed his mil- 
treſs what a deaf man ſhe had to deal with, 
and they had agreed, as the likelieſt means to 
get rid of him, to let him alone, and give 
him nothing that he called for, either to eat 
or drink, Mr. Spiller was now reduced to 
the neceſſity of ſhifting for a ſupper, as well 
as he could, wherefore he watched his oppor- 
tunity of following ſome of the ſervants, whom 
he obſerved to carry ſeveral diſhes of hot 
meat into a room, where about twenty gentle- 
men were going to ſupper together. As 
ſoon as he came into the room, he pulled off 
his hat, and hanging it upon a peg, he ſtood 
there as mute as a fiſh. At length, one of 
the company obſerving that he was a ſtranger, 
demanded, * What does the gentleman 
want?“ On this they all flarcd at him for 
fome time, but no body claiming any know- 
ledge of him, oue of them ſaid to him, * Sir, 


we 
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we are a ſele& company, do you want any 
body, pray? © No ceremony with me, re- 
plies Spiller, I beg, gentlemen, that you will 
not diſturb yourlelves upon my account, I 
can fit any where.” The ſervants now ob- 
{ſerving him, informed the company that he 
was ſo deaf that they would not be able to 
make him hear a ſingle word, if they talked 
to him for a month. On which one of the 
company obſerved, that he looked like an 
inoffenſive gentleman, and as he was deaf, 
he could take no exceptions to any thing that 
was ſaid, and that it was therefore better to 
let him ſtay. This propoſal meeting with 
general approbation, they all ſat down to 
ſupper, after which, and about an hour de- 
voted to drinking, Spiller got up, and with 


great ceremony thanked them all round for 


their good company, and threw down a ſhil- 
ling for his ſhare. On which one of the 
company roared out, Zounds, Sir! what 
do you mean by a ſhilling i ? Why fix ſhillings 
| a head, will hardly pay the reckoning, bs 
| © Nay, nay, gentlemen, cries Spiller, it does 
not ſignify making a multitude of words, for, 
upon my honour, I will be my ſhilling, if 
| you were to talk till to-morrow ; therefore, 
no apologies, gentlemen ; I ſcorn to ipunge 
N upon any body. After ſome ſtir, they found 
it was but in vain to talk to him, ſo they were 
forced to be content with a ſhilling, or have 
nothing. 

Spiller 
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Spiller now made the beſt of his way to 
the 3 and watching his opportunity, 
followed one of the chambermaids, whom he 
obſerved to go up ſtairs with a warming pan 
of coals. The girl had not ſeen him, till he 
came into the room as ſhe was warming the 
bed with a — What is this the room that 
I am to lie in, child?“ © No, Sir, cries the 
girl, in the utmoſt ſurpriſe, this bed is for two 
gentlemen, who are juſt coming into the 
room, and has been hired for them above 
this month.” « V ery well, my dear, ſays 
Spiller, I like it extremely w ell; and I hope 
the ſheets are thoroughly aired ? But where's 
my night cap?” At the devil, quoth the 
girl, for ought I know, and I wiſh you were 
there too—but hang your deaf head, Ill have 
your neck broke down ſtairs preſently.” So 
ſaying, away runs the girl, to inform her miſ- 
treſs, and the two gentlemen what had befel 
her. *© Madam, cries ſhe, there 1s that curſed 
dunny man that has plagued the whole houſe 
ſo, has followed me ſlily into the room where 
I was warming the bed for the two gentle- 
men, and! cannot for my life get hun down 
again.“ 

On this intelligence the miſtreſs of the 
houſe and the gentlemen whoſe room Spiller 
had made free with, ran up ſtairs as faſt as 
poſſible: but when they came to the door, 
they, to their great diſappointment, found it 
both locked and bolted ; beſides which, our 

cautious 
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cautious traveller had drawn a large cheſt of 


draws againſt it, placed a great wainſcot table 
upon the drawers and ſeveral chairs upon the 


table. No remedy now remains but to burſt 
open the door; but this proved a taſk rather 
too difficult for them: ſo, after eight or ten 
* fruitleſs blows againſt it, they ſtood to liſten 
| whether they could learn what he was about; 
and Spiller, gueſſing the catiſe of their ſudden 
| filence, began to talk to himſelf, (but loud 
enough for them to hear him) as follows — 
| * Theſe public inns are ſometimes very dan- 
| gerous places, and a man cannot be too ſecure 
in them. But though I have the misfortune 
to have loſt my hearing, I think they cannot 


eaſily make their way through that ſtrong 


door and all thoſe heavy things which I have 
placed againſt it; or if they ſhould, I am ſure 
they can want nothing but to rob and murder 
me.“ When they had heard this, the hoſteſs 


gravely aſked them what they thought of this 


affair? One of the gentlemen, being a prac- 
titioner of the law, replies. — Although a 
had no right to the room, yet, as this is 
public inn, and he is in poſſeſſion of the room:, 
to break open the door upon him, would“ 
ſuch an aſſault, as I ſhould not care to b. 


concerned in for a hundred pounds.” Tis 


ſpeech of the lawyer's determined the matter, 


and they left Spiller in quiet poſſeſſion of his 


lodging. 
Tx H In 
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In the morning, our hero being mounted 
on his horſe, deſired the lady to bring him a 
glaſs of brandy ; which being complied with, 
he drank to her health, and thanked her for 
the good ulage he had met with. During 
this ſhort ſpace, the lady having occaſion to 
break wind, and not dreaming that he could 
be informed of the report, ſhe ſtood not 
upon ceremony, but let fly with the voice of 
a cannon, At this ſalute Spiller cries out, 
„ Well ſaid, madam, by heaven 'twas a 
rouzer! I hope you are ether, dich —1 
think I never heard ſuch a banging F—-—t in 
my life.“ O curſe ye, cried the enraged 
hoſteſs, is this you that was deaf all night, and 
can hear a F t in the morning?” To 
which Mr. Spiller, -turning his horſe's head 
about, only replied, © None, madam, ſo deaf 
as thoſe who will not hear,” 


* 


The IM OS TOR. A Tale. 
[By Don MawvzL, Prince of Spalx. ] 


ULGAR errors maintain their ground, 
becauſe men have not ſpirit enough to 
detect them. It is common for us to praiſe 
or condemn againſt our own conviction ; and 


to adopt idle opinions, left we appear to oy 
els 
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leſs taſte and diſcernment than thoſe who in- 
vent or propagate them. Impolture, ho- 
ever, has but its day, and perhaps it may be 
a long one; but it muſt give way at laſt, an 

truth will ſhine out with redoubled luſtre. 
Three ſharpers, having found means to be 
introduced to a king. told him that they could 
weave a brocade of exquilite workmanſhip: 
and of ſo rare a property, that 1t would be 
inviſible to any perſon who was either baſe- 
born, diſhonoured by his wite, or had - been 
guilty of any villainy, The king, deſirous to 
poſſeſs ſo great a rarity, gave them a kind re- 
ception, and allotted them a palace to carry . 
on the manufacture. He furniſhed them 
with money, gold, filver, ilk, and all other 
materials, They fixed up their looms, and 
reported that they were employed all day 
upon the web. After ſome time, one of 
them waited upon the king, and acquainted 
him that the work was begun, and that the 
brocade would be the moſt beautiful in the 
world, as his majeſty might be convinced, if 
he would condeſcend to come and ſee it 
alone, The king, to prove the reality of 
their pretenſions, inſtead of going himſelf, 
ſent his chamberlain, but without dropping 
any hint of the danger of an impoſition. 
The chamberlain went; but when the wea-« 
vers told him the property of the brocade, he 
had not courage enough to ſay that he did 
Bot ſee it, but told ** chat the work 
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went on, and that the piece would be of 
unparalleled beauty. The king ſent another 
nobleman, who, from the ſame motive made 
the ſame report. After that he ſent many 
ethers, who all declared that they had ſeen 
the piece. At length the king went himſelf, 
and upon his entrance, obſerved that all the 
weavers were diligently employed, and that 
their whole converſation turned upon the ſuc- 
ceſs of their work, one ſaying, * here is a 
noble foliage!“ another, what a grand de- 
ſign!“ a third, how beautiful is this colour!” 
But as he could ſee nothing all this time ex- 
cept the loom, and as he could not ſuſpect 
the report which had been brought him by 
ſo many courtiers without any variation, he 
was ſtruck to the heart, and began to doubt 
of the legitimacy of his own birth. How- 
ever, he thought it moſt prudent to diſguiſe 
his ſentiments; and when he returned to 
court, he began to expreſs himſelf highly 
pleaſed with the goodneſs and beauty of this 
maſter-piece of art. At the end of three 
days, he ſent the ſteward of his houſehold, 
who, that he might not loſe his honour, praiſ- 
ed the work even more extravagantly than 
the king had done. This redoubled the 
king's vexation ; and he and all his courtiers 
remained in the utmoſt doubt and perplexity, 
no one daring to confeſs, that this famous 
Piece was a non-entity to him, In this ſtate 
the affair continued, till upon occaſion of a 

great 
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jeſty to have a robe made of this ſilk in ho- 
nour of the day. When the weavers came 
to the preſence- chamber, and were acquainted 
with the king's purpoſe, they inſiſted that 
none could make up the brocade ſo well as 
themſelves, pretended that they had brought 
it with them curiouſly wrapped up, and buſi- 


ed themſelves as if they were unfolding it. 


They alſo took meaſure of his majeſty, hand- 
led their ſciſſars, and practiſed all the motions 
of perſons buſy in cutting out. On the feſti- 
val-day they returned, pretended they had 
brought the robe, made as if they were trying 
it on, and at length told his majeſty that it 
fitted and adorned him beyond imagination. 
The king, credulous and confounded, walked 
down ſtairs, mounted his horſe, and began 
the folemn cavalcade, im which he was to 
ſhew himſelf to his people; who having heard, 
that he who did not ſee the brocade muſt be 
a villain, a baſtard, or a cuckold, unanimouſly 
declared, that they faw it, and extolled the 
magnificence of it. At length a Moor, who 
belonged to the king's ſtables, could not help 
crying out, The king is in his ſhirt, the 


* king is naked.” © The Ice was now broke.” 


The next perſon to him ſaid the ſame, and 
the confeſlion of not ſeeing this imaginary 
brocade was ſoon made by every mouth; till 
at laſt the king himſelf, and all his courtiers, 


Encouraged. by the multitude, diveſted them- 


H g {elves 


great feſtival, ſome courtiers preſſed his ma- 
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ſelves of their fears, and ventured to own the 
deception. Upon this, orders were given to 
apprehend the ſharpers; but they had very 
wiſely taken care of themſelves, and made off 
with the money, gold, filver, ſilk, and other 
valuable materials, with which the king had 
ſupplied them. Thus many erroneous opi- 
mons prevail in the world, from the dread of 
incurring the cenſure of ſingularity, though 
that fingularity ſhould be ever ſo reafonable. 


2 — _— 


* 


The PENITENT. An Oriental Tale. 


N the neighbourhood of Damaſcus lived 
a gardener, whole name was ON 
cauder : his only poſſeſſion was a fmall 
den, and its produce his only — : 
though i it barely fupplied him with the neceſ- 
laries of life, yet he murmured not; thankful 
for the little he had, the much he wanted 
gave him no regret. He prayed fervently at 
the ſlated hours preſcribed by the prophet, 
repeated his Biſmillah duly, and carefully 
obſerved the appointed ſeafons for ablution. 
One day a Dervis ſtopped at the door of 
his cottage, and begged a little refreſhment : 
the charitable Abdullcauder, with great chear- 
fulnefs, ſet before him ſome dried figs, and 
a jar of milk. The Dervis, after his repaſt, 
inſiſted on Abdullcauder's acceptance ot a 
mark 
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mark of his gratitude, and throwing down a 
purſe ſuddenly diſappeared. 

When Abdullcauder opened the purſe, he 
found in it ninety-nine chequins in gold, the 
ſight of which dazzled and confounded him, 
He now began to have an idea of the value 
of money, and all his care was to make the 
ninety-nine chequins an hundred. This 
point was ſoon gained; but his defires en- 
creaſing with his poſſeſſions, he continued to 
employ his ſtock, and ſucceeded beyond his 
hopes: he removed into the city, enlarged 
his dealings, and by induſtrious perſeverance 
acquired an immenſe eſtate. 

But the deſire of wealth took full poſſeſſion 
of his heart: he grew more languid in his 
devotions, and more careleſs in the obſer- 
vation of the external duties of his religion, 
till at length he loſt the ſenſe of divine fa- 
vour. 

Thus after many years affluence and ſplen- 
dor, a ſevere ſickneſs warned him of the ap- 
proach of the angel of death. Remorſe for 
his ingratitude to heaven, now deeply touch- 
ed his heart. His contrition was laſting and 
ſincere. He looked on all his gain as loſs, 
and all his poſſeſſions as the fnare of his foul. 
He ſent for a Codgee, and made his will, in 
which, after providing generouſly for his re- 
lations, he left the remainder of his fortune 
to charitable uſes; and inſerted a claufe, that 
as loon as he was dead, his corple ſhould 

ignominiouſly 
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ignominiouſly be dragged on a hurdle, thrice 
round the town, preceded by a cryer, who 
ſhould proclaim with a loud voice: This 
js the carcaſe of the ungrateful wretch, who 
in adverſity remembered God, but in his 
55 proſperity forgot him.“ 
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The CIRCLE of HUMAN LIE. 


HE ſeven ſtages of man, from the firſt 

dawn of hfe, to the gates of death, are 
thus deſcribed by Gratian, under the influ- 
ence of the ſeven planets. 

Childhood is governed by the Moon, and 
with her influences receives her imperfec- 
tions. Its light is faint and watery, without 
heat enough to produce diltintt ideas. It is 
changeable too, and neither knows what 
.angers or what appeaſes it. Yielding like 
wax to all impreſſions, and mouldable as 
paſte, it paſſes gradually from the darkneſs 
of total ignorance, to a twilight of appre- 
henſion. 

From ten to twenty Mercury ſucceeds to 
the charge, inſpiring that docility with which 
the boy takes the learning that is given him, 
.and too often that which he will with to un- 
learn. He riſes in the ſchool, and fills his 
underſtanding with truth or fallchood, as 
chance determines the place of his education. 

At 
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At twenty Venus takes the ſceptre and 
reigns with tyranny till thirty. making cruel 
war againſt the youth, breathing unto him 
her hotteſt fires, and feaſting his imagination 
with ideas of gallantry and love. 

At thirty the Sun riſes, and diffuſes that 
light and heat, which warms and irradiates 
the meridian man, and makes him pant for 
worth, fame, and diſtinction. He undertakes 
honourable employments with ſpirit, becomes 
the ſolar orb to his family and country, and 
illuminates, ripens and perfects every thing. 

At forty Mars owns him for his ſubject, 
infuſes into him courage rightly tempered, 
and gives him command in the field. He 
is punctilious, mettleſome, hanghty, fierce, 
and boiſterous ; apt to quarrel, and ready to 
repel or revenge an injury, 

At fifty Jupiter ſucceeds the lord of his 
aſcendant, conferring ſtat- aad ſovereignty. 
Man is now maſter of his actions, he ſpeaks, 
and acts with authority, does not take it 
well to be controuled by others, but aſpires 
after univerſal dominion ; takes his reſolutions 
upon himſelf, and executes his own ſuggeſ- 
tions. In this ſtage reaſon and virtue are 
triumphant, 

At fixty, the melancholy Saturn makes it 
night with man; his morning returns no 
more; but diſeaſe and ſullenneſs ſucceed. He 
ſees his own end near, and he wiſhes that the 
world may end with him. He lives tired 0 
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and tiring every body, peeviſh and ſnarling 
Iike an old cur, gnawing the preſent and lick- 
ing over the paſt. Languid and faultering 
in his ſpeech, flow to undertake, and in- 
effectual in his endeavours, ſordid and narrow 
in his expences, diſguſtful in his perſon, care- 
leis of his dreſs, deſtitute of ſenſibility, com- 
plaining at all hours and of all things. Thus 
he lives on till ſeventy, and may perhaps 
ſometimes languiſh till eighty ; but from 
thenceforward all is pain and miſery, not life 
but living death. | 

Alfter the expiration of the reign of Saturn, 
the Moon reſumes her influence over his 
ſecond childhood. Now returns the drivel- 
ling, tottering, helpleſs condition of infancy, 
with all the pains of decrepitude. His time 
is come round like a wheel to the ſame point; 
and ending as he began, he may be figured 
by the ſerpent biting his tail, ingenious 
A of the circle deſcribed by human 
ife. 


r . A 


The MH, ater of FOLLY. An oriental T. ale. 


A HE ſage Aboul-caſem, having diſcover- 
ed by his ſkill in aſtrology, that all 
the water of the town where he dwelt would 
fall the next year under the influence of ſuch 
a ſtrange planet, that whoever drank of 4 
| wou 
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would become fooliſh ; reſolved to exempt 
himſelf fron, the common diſaſter, and pro- 
poſed great pleaſure and honour from being 
the only wile man in the town, Accordingly he 
provided a reſervoir, which he filled with a 
ſufficient quantity of the preſent year's water, 
that he might be in no neceſſity of drinking 
that of the fatal year. This prediction was at 
length verified, and the firſt appearances of 
the univerſal folly gave him great delight 
but folly not being of a nature to amule long, 
he ſoon grew weary of ſo inhuman a pleaſure, 
He ſoon found himſelf deprived of all the joys 
and conveniences of ſociety. No creature 
could give him a reaſonable anfwer. He alked 
one, what o'clock it was, who told him, that 
corn was at two ſequins a buſhel. He en- 
quired what news of another ; who anſwered, 
that ſalt was an excellent thing to butter fiſh 
with. He tried others, and found their replies 
equally remote from the queſtion, which made 
him almoſt as mad, as the water had made 
them. Yet he obſerved, that all lived eaſy and 
ſociable with one another, and perfectly well 
latisfied with their own condition. Tired at 
length with the ſolitary ſtate to which his 
ſingular wiſdom had reduced him, he renounc: 
ed the ſublime advantages of it, in order to 
partake of the common happineſs, drank the 
water and mingled with the tools, 
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The ATHEIST. 


APTAIN Mac-Fitz had been every 
thing in his prime ; he had killed his 
man, ruined his woman, broke his taylor, 
kicked waiters out of windows, and hummed 
the parſon : he had been, what the world calls 
a fine gentleman—a free ſpeaker ; quite the 
thing, as a toalt-maſter, and one of the high- 
eſt fellows, formerly about the garden. All 
the women of ſpirit, both on and off the 
town, were fond of him: there was not one 
remarkable club, fit for a genius, and a man 
of faſhion to be admitted into, but he was 
made a member of it. 
But alas, as the fineſt linen may, when 
own old, and much worn, be made into 
tinder, ſo natural it is for bloods about town, 
when old, and worn out, with tinder-like 
conſtitutions, to twinkle to the laſt in the ſame 
rotten condition. | 
The Captain had for ſome time paſt been 
a caſual dependant on a publican, for board 


and lodging; but the poor gentleman, fall. 


ing fick, was removed out of the ale-houſe 
garret, and carried into an untenanted houſe, 
to an uncurtained bedſtead, a flock bed, and 
two or three hoſpital blankets, laid for him to 
die in, THT 

It is common for chimney- ſweepers, to 
mark a houle which is not inhabited, and 
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ſteal up the firſt time they find the door open 
to get the ſoot away: the maid of the ale- 
houle had, that morning, very early, been to 
ſee how the Captain was, becaule ſhe had 
dreamed three times of him, that night, 
ſucceſſively : coming down careleſs, ſhe left 


the door a jar; this two chimney-{weep boys 


law, and up ſtairs they darted into the room, 
where the Captain was, who, at the very 
inſtant, had taken up the chamber-pot, and 
was kneeling on the bed, but at their appear- 


ance, down he funk, frighted, overſet the 


urinal, and crept under the bed-cloaths, in a 

very wet, terrified, and pitiful condition, — 
The boys did not mind him, but went about 
their work up the chimney. 

Doctor Space preſently came up ſtairs to 
| fee the Captain: they had been many years 
intimates; the Doctor was a great materialiſt, 
| and difprov er of revealed religion; a philoſo- 
pher, orator, and fy llogiſm- maker to the farth- 
ing- field ſociety. Now, although the phyſi- 
clan was a ſcholar; the Captain, who was 
a fine gentleman, was no thinker at all, but 
| took his friend's opinion, as he did his medi- 
cines, upon truſt. 

Space, walking up the room, with all ima- 
ginable conſequence, came to the bed -ſide⸗ 
called out, Captain, Captain Mac-Fitz; the 
Capting ſhoving up the bed-cloaths with his 
head, diſcov ered under a dirty night-cap his 
lank checks. lengthened by the fright, like an 
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optical picture, and large globules of ſweat 
Randing in the wrinkles of his forehead, like 
pebbles in a plough furrow,—looking gaſh- 
fully on his friend, the Doctor ſeating him- 
ſelf on the bed-fide, taking hold of his pati- 
ent's hand, the following dialogue paſſed be- 
tween them. : 

Doctor. My dear Captain Fitz, pray how 
do you do ? 

Captain, Do—do—Why, I am damned, 
that's all, and you are damn'd, and we are 
both damn'd, and there are two little devils 
gone up the chimney, waiting till the wind 
riſes, to carry away our ſouls. 

Doct. Captain, your ideas are coagulated ; 

our Pia and Dura mater act inconcluſively; 
the ſenſorium of your Pineal gland is obnubi- 
lated ; the valves of your imagination being 
too much relaxed to retain contact, you have 
a lucid Caput. | 

Capt. Capot: yes, yes, it is a Capot, and 
a repique too; Lucifer will repique us, and 
we are damn'd, I tell you: can't you ſay 
one prayer for us both ? do, try; perhaps 
that would drive the devils off for an hour or 
two—ſtay, I can ſay ſome of the belief my- 
felf—** As it was in the beginning, is now'— 
but I can't go on with it, —Lord, Lord, what 
a rogue have I been! I muſt be a fine gentle- 
man, indeed, and cut jokes upon Heaven, 
juſt to make me how! for it —Wfat will be- 
come of me ? - 
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If I could live my time over again, before 
I'd be a Buck, or a Blood, or a high fellow, 
I'd black ſhoes. How many fine women's 
reputations have I taken away wrongfully !— 
I ſhall be tols'd upon the points of their pitch- 
forks, from one devil to another for that. — 
How many people's pockets have I picked at 
picquet, and billiards, —The imps will pick 
out my eyes for that—then I debauched my 
friend's wife, and told of it afterwards.— 
They'll pull out my tongue, with red hot pin- 
cers, for that. 

Do&. Capt. I intreat attention. Corpo- 
real ſenſibilities are extinguiſhed upon a diſſo- 
lution of the material organs; therefore ſuc- 
cinctly will J elucidate diſcriminately, that 
ſuch phantoms are heterogeneous. 

Capt. O Lord! no more of your unin- 
telligibleneſs, you uſed to tell me there was 
no hell, and I was ſuch a fool as to believe 
you; for I was too fine a fellow to read my- 
ſelf. Now, what ſignifies all your arguments, 
when there's two little devils come to confute 
them ? 

Juſt at that inſtant, the boys had filled their 
ſack, and dropt it down on the hearth :—the 
room was inſtantly filled with foot duſt. —The 
Doctor was ſtruck ſpeechleſs ; and the Cap» 
tain once more retreated between the beds 
cloaths; and creeping out at the feet, bend- 
ing like a gwſture-maſter, got that way under 
the bed, praying all the while, as well as he 

I a could, 
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could, that they would carry his friend away 
without him. 

The two boys lugged the ſack along the 
room, which the Doctor obſerved ; and turn- 
ing down the blankets, and not finding his 
friend in bed, firmly believed the devils were 
dragging him off; and fearing that his turn 
would come next, opened the laſh, crept 
out upon the penthouſe, and ſlid off into 
the ſtreet : but luckily for him, a baker's boy, 
with an empty baſket on his ſhoulder, going 
by, received him; but the weight brought 
them all to the ground the Doctor crying 
out, for God's ſake, help, help, there are two 
devils in that houſe flying away with my 
friend. 

Away a crowd run up ſtairs, juſt as the 
two boys had brought the ſack out of the 
room to the landing- place; but hearing peo- 
ple below, run up a pair of ſtairs higher, and 
left the ſack upright at the door. —The mob, 
ſeeing ſomething black ſtand upon the flair. 
head, halted, and called a council. The Cap- 
tain who, by this time, had put his head and 
two hands from underneath the bed, and 
looked like half an overgrown turtle, at the 
found of the human voices, got out. His 
wet ſhirt was now dirt dried, covered with 
woolly ſweepings; his night-cap off, and hair 
all frizzled, he looked like a mad hottentot. 
In that figure, barefoot, he padded to the 
room door the mob below ſeeing him com- 
bio 5 | ing, 
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ing, called out the devil! and run down ſtairs: 
He tumbled over the ſack, the ſoot came out 
after him, and all covered with duſt, tramped 
out of doors, and run over the way. It hap- 
pened to be a barber's ſhop, who had juſt 
lathered a cuſtomer : confuſion immediately 
took poſſeſſion of the family—the man in the 
fads run one way, the barber another, the 
apprentice hid himſelf in the neceſſary-houſe, 
and the wife crept into the waſhing-tub, while 
Captain Fitz, availing himſelf of his affright, 
unperceived, crept up into the firſt floor, 
which was rented by a girl of the town, and 
ſhe was drunk in bed. Into the bed, by her, 
in that miſerable condition, the Captain crept ; 
but what the girl ſaid when ſhe awoke, we are 
entire ſtrangers to; but this we are certain of ; 
that he recovered of his illneſs, and during 
the remainder of his hfe, he behaved very 
penitently, and at laſt died a good Chriſtian. 
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The amiableneſs and happy effetts of good 
humour, or brief and authentic Memoirs 
of FELICIA PLEASANT. 


ELICIA was daughter of Sir William 
Pleaſant, who had acquired in trade an 
immenſe fortune, which he deſigned to di- 
vide equally between four daughters. The 
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ſubject of our narrative, who was the eldeſt, 
had little to recommend her but her fortune, 
and an amazing fund of good-nature; which 
engaging the affections of young Airy, a 
neighbour's fon, a match was agreed on be- 
tween their parents. 

Felicia's father gave her fifteen thouſand 
pounds, and inſiſted only on four hundred 
a year jointure, and Airy's father ſettled on 
them immediately 1000l. per Annum, which 
was as much as he could {pare from himſelf 
and the reft of his family. Young Airy 
was between three and four and twenty when 
he married, and Felicia about fixteen : he 
was all gaiety and extravagance, ſhe all gravi- 
ty and frugality.—As a ſhort time diſcover- 
ed the oppoſite nature of their diſpoſitions, 
Airy began to conceive an averſion to his 
ſpouſe, and therefore removed from his fa- 
ther's houſe in the country to London, un- 
der pretence of obtaining lome place at court 
either by purchafe or intereſt. Here com— 
menced the numerous trials of the patient 
Felicia, for fcarcely was her huſband ſettled 
in that ſeat of luxury and diſſipation, than 
he abandoned himſelf to almoſt every vice 
and folly which prevails therein. To aggra- 
vate a moſt diſſolute courle of life, Le treated 
his kind and generous ſpouſe with ever 
token of indignity, and would ſometimes 
deny her acceſs to his bed, and even ſtrike 
her, though ſhe way now pregnant.— elicia 
bore 
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bore all with moſt aſtoniſhing patience, nor 
once complained to her father or any other 
relation that occaſionally viſited her, always 
dilguiſing his faults, and giving lim that 
good character which ſhe hoped one day or 
other ſhe ſhould bring him to deſerve. Not- 
withſtanding theſe endearing inſtances of 
behaviour, the ungrateful Airy took a mi- 
treſs, whom he kept in the molt public and 
expenſive manner, and adorned with the 
very jewels which he had taken from his 
wie. 

While he was abſent from home, revelling 
with his miltrels, news was brought him that 
Felicia was delivered of a lovely boy ; but 
even this could not ſooth his unrelenting 
breaſt, and he not only neglected to viſit her, 
but deprived her of all the afhſtance that 
he could poſhbly withhold, inſomuch that ſhe 
was ſupplied by the kindneſs of her ſiſters. 
The firit viſit he paid her, which was about 
two months after her lying-in, he brought 
her home a molt loathfome diſeaſe, nor would 
permit any perlon to attend him or perform 
the moſt ſervile and nauleous offices for him 
but his wife, who would never be from him 
night nor day. When he recovered from 
this diſorder, he returned to his former ex- 
ceſſes, continuing daily to offer her new ein- 
juries, which ſhe bore without the lealt com- 
plaint, 

By 
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By ſuch proceedings, it is not to be won- 
dered at if his eſtate was greatly impaired ; 
debts were daily contracted, and all that he 
could raiſe was expended on his debauches. 
At length his father died with grief for his 
diſſolute courſe, and left the reſidue of his 
fortune to his child, out of his power to 
touch. Felicia's father likewiſe departed this 
life, leaving his brother his executor and 
truſtee for her jointure. 

Soon after theſe occurrences, Airy, by his 
extravagances, contracted ſuch numerous 
debts that he was arreſted, his houſehold 
goods ſeized, and his wife and child turned 
out of doors. Felicia's uncle would imme- 
diately have taken her and her child home, 
but ſhe, leaving the child with him, and de- 
firing a little money, went to prifon to her 
huſband, who was reduced to the want of 
the common neceſſaries of life. Here ſhe 
cheriſhed and endeavoured to alleviate his 
misfortunes by every poſhble means, but 
nothing could move his obdurate heart, fo 
that when he had money, he ſpent it on 
lewd women, and when it was exhauſted, 
would abuſe his generous wife untill ſhe 
fupplied him afreſh, At laſt his diforder 
and the cloſeneſs of his confinement brought 
on a fit of ſickneſs, in which ſhe attended 
him with indefatigable diligence, and when 
any blamed her for thus kindly treating fuch 
an unworthy object, ſhe would remind them 
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he was her huſband, and that ſhe there- 
fore owed him every inſtance of duty. This 
extraordinary behaviour ſomewhat affected 
the young gentleman, and induced him to 
behave with ſome degree of tenderneſs to- 
wards Felicia, who being informed by the 
doctors that he would ſoon dic unlels re- 
leaſed from his confinement, immediately 
cauſed his debts to be enquired into, and 
found that if ſhe could diſpole of her join- 
ture, it would ſet him at liberty, and leave 
her about threeſcore pounds a year to live 
on. Without taking the leaſt notice to her 
huſband, ſhe applied ſo importunately to 
her uncle, that purely to ſave her life, 
which ſhe proteſted could not laſt long after 
his death, Airy was ſet at liberty, and re- 
moved into the country, attended by his 
wife and child, and only one maid-fervant, 
in order to recover his health. His indiſpo- 
ſition confined him ſome weeks, in which, 
reflecting on the falſhood of friends and miſ- 
treſles, who deſpiſed him in his poverty 
when in priſon, and the exceſſive patience, 
generoſity, and affection of his wife; he 
embraced her moſt tenderly, aſſuring her 
that her unparalleled goodneſs had made 
him a perfe& convert; that he was now 
ſenſible he had been maſter of a jewel, of 
whole immenſe value he had been ignorant, 
and only wiſhed for an opportunity of giv- 
ing her a proof of the ſincerity of his con- 
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verſion. She affured him in the moſt af. 
fecting ſtrains, that ſhe was overpaid for all 
that was paſt by that ſingle inſtance of his 
regard for her, and that the would make it 
the endeavours of her life to merit his love 
and eſteem. Then kindly embracing, Feli- 
cia's happy days begun from that moment, 
from which a perfect unanimity and concord 
prevailed between them. 

They lived with ſuch harmony in their 
little retirement, that they became the ad- 
miration of all about them; when by a turn 
of fortune an eſtate of two thouſand a year 
devolved upon Airy by the death of a firſt 
couſin. This plentiful income was improved 
for the benefit of their children, whom they 
lived to ſee reach to years of maturity, and 
died in a 2 old age, having evinced the 
wonderful efficacy of patience and good- 
humour. 


_— 
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The STEP-MoTHER, or Merit finally 


triumphant. 


1 HERE lived in the county of Nor- 
thampton a gentleman of great fortune, 
who having an only ſon, put him to thoſe 
ſtudies which are agreeable to a perſon of 
his circumſtances. 

ä When 


4 
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When the child had reached his eleventh 


year, he loſt an indulgent mother, and be- 
fore the had been buried a month his father 


married a ſervant maid, with whom he was 


ſuppoſed to have been intimate during the 
life of his former ſpouſe. This ſtep-mother 
becoming pregnant, beheld William (for that 
was his name) with an eye of envy, being 
allured that while he continued in his fa- 
ther's favour, there was no hopes of her 
own child's inheriting the eſtate, though it 
{hould prove a male. 

At length being delivered of a fon, whom 
they called Robert, her jealouſy became fo 
violent that ſhe took every opportunity of 
magnifying the little follies and foibles of 
William to his father, in order to prejudice 
him againſt him, and if poſſible, induce him 
to dilinkerit him. Nor were her endeavours 
ineffectual, for the dotard wrought on by the 
fond alliance of a young, buxom, and artful 
wife, concurred with her in treating his 
eldeſt ſon with every token of indifference, 
and many inſtances of cruelty ; till the youth 
having attained to his fixteenth year, grew 
weary of ſuch unworthy treatment, and re- 
ſolved to truſt his fortune to the wide world 
rather than ſuffer opprobrious wrongs in his 
father's houſe. He had amaſſed, during the 
life of his mother, a conſiderable number of 
little pieces in filver, which he found upon 


examination to amount to about eight 2 
erling, 


* 
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ſterling, and having converted them into 
gold for the convenience of carriage, ſet out 
with a ſmall bundle from his father's reſi- 
dence, relying upon Providence for future 
ſupport. 

The firſt days journey fatigued him ſo 
exceſſively, and galled his feet to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he bargained with a waggoner to 
carry him to town, where he arrived at the 
uſual time, and alighted at an inn in Alderſ- 
gate Street. Here he remained about a 
fortnight, till he was recommended to a 
Coſfee- houſe, the maſter of which hired him 
to do the moſt menial offices, By his induſ- 
try and aflability in this ſituation, he acquired 
not only the eſteem of his maſter, but the 
general approbation of the company that 
frequented the houſe, inſomuch, that by their 
liberality, he trebled the ſtock with which 
he ſet out from the country. An incident 
foon. after occurred that greatly tended to 
enhance his reputation. His maſter had a 
ſon about fourteen, a lad of a promiſing 
genius, who having a taſk to employ part 
of his time during the Chriſtmas holidays, 
which puzzled him very much, William 
offered his aſſiſtance, and with great cale 
finiſhed his theme. But ſuch was his mo- 
deſty, that he deſired his little acquaintance 


with the claſſics might for the preſent be kept 


ſecret; however, his merit at length emerged 
from obſcurity, and an eminent merchant 
| | who 
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' who uſed the houſe, concerned that a lad 
of ſuch abilities ſhould remain in fo ſervile 
a ſituation, took him from that place, and 
put him into his own compting-houſe. Here 
he gained univerſal eſteem, ſtill concealin 
his name and family; but as he found that 
in the courſe of buſineſs he muſt take upon 
him ſome ſir- name, he aſſumed that of 
: Johnſon. 

When he had lived in this place about 
two years, he happened to have ſome buſi- 
| neſs to tranſact for his maſter at a nobleman's | 
' houſe near St. James's-Square, where he 
| was ſurprized to fee one of his father's for- 
mer ſervants. He would have concealed 
himſelf, but the honeſt ſervant who had re- 
vered the virtues of his youth, eagerly em- 
braced him, and expreſſed the higheſt joy at 
the interview.—Willam, charmed with his 
| honeſty, related to him all his adventures 
ſince his departure, and the poor ſervant 
encouraged him to hope for the poſſeſſion 
of his birthright, as his brother Robert not 
only neglected his learning, but ſeemed to 
be devoted to every kind of wickednels that 
his years would admit of Ins practiſing. Nor 
was it long before he found the prediction of 
the ſervant verified, for his father ſoon after 
wrote to him to come down immediately 
into the country, aſſuring him that upon due 
reflection he was fully convinced of, and 


heartily concerned for his behaviour towards 
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him, and that he was determined, by his 
future conduct , amply to attone for the paſt. 


When William acquainted - his. . maſter 


with the neceſſity of his immediate depar- 


ture, he at firſt indicated much ſurprize at 
ſa abrupt a reſolution, ſo that he was obliged 


ta produce the letter, the contents of which 
at once ſo aſtoniſhed and pleaſed him, that 


claſping him in his arms, he exclaimed, * O 


« worthy youth, haſten to thy birthright and 
* to that fortune to which thou waſt born, 
though thou haſt been expoſed to ſuch in- 
„ dignities. I long read thy mind in thy 
* iſage, and was perſuaded that nature had 
* not formed thee for bale offices; hence I 
* took thee into my family. and determined 
*.to. cheriſh thee as my own ſon, and in 
*« time to admit thee to a part of my buſi- 
*« neſs—But Providence has anticipated my 
* defigns, by removing the clouds which 
1 ſurrounded thee and breaking in upon thee 
* with the ſunſhine of fortune. Accept, 
* therefore, my beſt wiſhes, and think of me, 
* who Pitied your adverſity and admired 
« your merit. 

William made every poſſible acknowledg- 
ment of the kindneſs of his maſter, and 
after taking leave of the family ſet out for 


his father's houſe, where he was received 


with every demonſtration of joy by all but 


his envious ſtep- mother and her abandoned 
on. — His father died ſoon after, ſo that he 
; | became 
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became ſole poſſeſſor of a real eſtate to à 


4 
5 


great amount: his mother-in-law was punctu- 
ally paid what was bequeathed her, but ſhe 
ſoon ſquandered it away in luxury and ex- 
travagance ; nevertheleſs, fuch was his gene- 
rolity, that unmindful of her former Beha- 
viour, he ſettled a handfome annuity up 

her, and gave her a decent little houſe upon 
his own eſtate. 

By his prudent advice and excellent ex- 
ample he ſo far reclaimed his brother that 
though his capacity was ſhallow, he acquired 
ſufhcient knowledge to qualify him for the 
Compting-houſe ; fo that he ſent him to his 
old maſter, with whom, having ſerved his 
time, he placed him a partner, and thus laid 
the foundation of his future proſperity. 

He lived to a good old age univerſally be- 
loved, and diet univerfally lamented as a 
pattern of all the virtues that can adorn hu- 
man nature. 


— 
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The Adventures of an Engliſh Sailor at 
ConSTANTINOPLE. 


Certain fond Mahomatan, poſſeſſed with 
European dreams of love and beauty, 
would neither marry a wife, nor take a con- 
cubine, that was 'not miſtreſs of a tender 
natute; and, as he thonght, accompliſhed in 
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#hoſe bright perfections, which, in fpite of 
fate, would make him happy. The Turk 
was long an enemy to every thought that led 
Him to ſcenes of matrimony ; but he was 
caught at laſt, He poſſeſſed, of wives and 
concubines, no leſs than five and twenty; 
and ſo fondly doated on their amorous con- 
verſation, that he knew no pleaſure equal to 
the enjoyment of their company ; he would 
paſs whole days in their apartment, and chuſe 
{ome one among them every night, for his 
particular favourite. 

However, whether nature had not quali- 
hed him for the woman's favourite, or whe- 
ther every lady thought her turn too long in 
coming round, is not known; but this 1s 
certain, that the whole ſociety were extreme- 
1y melancholy, and would penſively retire to 
a large window which looked out into a 
garden on the backſide of their apartment, 
and by throwing up the lattice, let in air, 
which fanned, not cooled the warmth of 
their deſires. Their lord was very covetous, 
and finding Eunuchs ſomewhat chargeable, 
maintained but one, and that an old and lazy 
fellow, who would always go to bed before the 
ladies, and by that means give them favoura- 
ble opportunities to open the abovenamed 
window and look into the garden, or divert 
themſelves with any entertainment they 


thought fit to paſs the night in, 


 _*Twas 
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Twas late one evening and the family 
ſecure in their repoſe, when a briſk Engliſh 
failor, who having loſt his company in coming 
from a little hovel where a Greek fold wine, 
had rambled up and down from ſtreet to 
ſtreet, till he arrived in a ſmall narrow lane, 
one wall whereof belonged to the above- 
named garden. He was walking haſtily along, 
not knowing where he was, when he was 
ſtartled at the ſudden noiſe of women's voices: 
and deſirous to know what fort of creatures 
the women were in Tutky, he was led by 
wine and curioſity to aſcend a fort of E 
ſcaffold, which he found there raiſed againſt 
the wall, and had been built in order to re- 
pair ſome breaches made by time. 

The art of his profeſſion had inſtructed 
him to climb, by which means he with eaſe 
got up ſo high, that hanging by his hands and 
feet, he overlooked the ridge of the wall, and 
could perceive, by the favour of the moon- 
ſhine, ſeveral ladies almoſt naked, and ſport- 
ing wantonly together on the other fide of 
the garden. He was wonderfully pleaſed to 
ſee a ſight he had been ſo long a ſtranger to, 
and not being able to expreſs himſelf in | 
Turkiſh, was reſolved to ſhew his breeding in 
plain Engliſh, and called out aloud, ** HY fm wy 
© dear rogues, have I caught you, egad I w 
** F was among you.” 

Nothing could be a greater ſurpriſe to the 
ladies, than to hear a voice, at once appearing! 
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to be a man's and a ſtranger to their language; 
but it was increaſed if poſſible, when they 
beheld a head, chin high, looking over the 
wall, with ſhort thick hair, and hat of Engliſh 
faſhion. The fright at firſt made them 
Ihriek, and drove them from the window for 
about five minutes ; but perceiving none had 
overheard them in the houſe, they gathered 
courage, and returned again, beheving Pro- 
vidence had ſent a man to gratify their 
wiſhes. 

The ſailor had by this time got aſtride 
upon the wall, and was beginning an old 
ballad in that merry poſture, not remember- 
ing be had changed his Wapping reſidence 
for a ſhort continuance in a Turkiſh city. 
But the ladies gathered in a knot about the 
window, and by the cautionary motions. of 
their fingers, huſhed him to ſilence, and be- 
gan to beckon him with ſmiling looks, and 
all the tempting invitations of an amourous. 
deportment. 

Encouraged by their kind behaviour, the 
adventurous tar forſook his ſtation, and 
leaping from the wall into the garden, ex- 
preſſed his ſatisfaction by all the awkward 
bows and cringes he was maſter of. He came 
at laſt and ſtood directly under them, ex- 
plaining by the motions of his head and eyes, 
and other ſigns, that he was forry ſuch an 
exceſſive height prevented him from reaching 
them. They talked a while by ſigns and 


01 motions, 
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motions, till loth to loſe ſo rare an opportu- 
nity, ſome of the ladies ſtaid in wanton dal- 
liance at the window, while others ran and 
tied together as many ſheets as would reach 
to the ground; which having done and mak- 
ing faſt one end to fome hooks in the chamb- 
er, they threw down the other end to him, 
and beckoned to him to make a proper ule 
of their inviting favours. 

He was with them in a minute; and they 
had begun to ſtare upon the ſtrangeneſs of 
his habit, when he interrupted them by 
roughly kiſſing all the company. The 
Turkiſh huſbands never kiſs their women 
but in bed, and conſequently this behaviour 
of our merry Briton wonderfully diverted. 
them ; they laughed exceedingly and gather- 
ed round him; every one aſked ſame par- 
ticular queſtion, but he could not underſtand 
one word they ſaid, and finding more womens 
than he expected, looked about him with 
great amazement, but began at laſt to 
catch them in his arms and embrace them 
with ſo much zeal and rapture, that it 
was hard to tell which party knew moſt 
pleaſure. 

The room wherein they lay was long and 
broad, with beds all laid in order along each 
fide, and each deſirous to offer him a part of 
her's; they raiſed a fort of civil war among 
themſelves, till it was reſolved that all ſhould 
draw a lot a piece, and ſtand to the deciſion. 


This 
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This then at laſt they agreed to, and with 
ſciſſars cut a crimfon ribband in twenty five 
pieces, each a little longer than the other ; 
theſe they made the ſailor hold, and drew 
their lots in order. She who had the longeſt 
was that very night to have him for a bed- 
fellow. Thus had they formed almoſt a 
month's work for the poor ſailor who never 
uſed to think on time to come, and there- 
fore went contented to bed with his fair firſt- 
night miſtreſs. 

An hour before the break of day, that lady 
who was to be next his partner, came and 
waked him, leſt he ſhould be found as foon 
as morning broke by the Eunuch, who ufed 
to walk his rounds about that time; and this 
they were to do by turns, to obſerve for 
their ſecurity. They led him to a very high 
and ſpacious prefs, or rather wardrobe, 
where they uled to hang their cloaths: in 
this repoſitory he was forced to ſtand or lie 
all day. 

The maſter of the houſe would often come 
and paſs ſome hours among his women, ſo 
that all day long the ſailor was confined to 
keep his ſtation, yet wanted little elſe but 
liberty, for he had more meat and drink 
than he required, which the good-humoured 
Iadies ordered to be ſet aſide, pretending 
they would eat it at another time, and taking 
ſome opportunity, when all was ſafe, they 
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carried it directly to their pounded Amo- 
roſo. 

They paſſed about ten days and nights 
without fear or danger of diſcovery, when 
an unlucky accident ruined all: it happened 
that the lady whoſe turn it was to claim 
the ſailor for a bedfellow, was taken by the 
Turk, to his own bed, ſo that ſhe whoſe 
turn came next, was ſooner than ſhe ex- 
pected miſtreſs of her long hoped for happi- 
nels; but when the next turn came, the 
lady who the night before had lawfully 
poſſeſſed her huſband's bed, renewed her title 
to the ſailor's perſon, which ſhe who next 
expected it denied with fervor, urging, that 
having loſt her turn ſhe ſhould ſtay till the 
laſt of all before ſhe could in juſtice lay a 
ſecond claim to what ſhe aimed at. 

From words they proceeded to blows, till 
the Eunuch hearing the noiſe, came running 
into the chamber to demand the cauſe of 
their diſagreement ; and the firſt perſon he 
took particular notice of was the jolly tar, 
who was got amongſt the thickeſt of the 
fray, to interpoſe his beſt endeavours for 
appealing their violence. The Eunuch amaz- 
ed to ſee a man among the ladies, came aud 
caught him roughly by the ſhoulders ; who 
was ſurpriſed to find himſelf diſcovered and 
inſtantly ſtruck the old Eunuch ſuch a 
blow on the head, as beat him to the ground, 
nd running to the window, leaped fearleſsly 


down, 
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down, and lighting on the ſoft yielding mould 
received no hurt; and making a ſhift to 
clamber up a gate which opened to the lane, 
aſter half an hour's rambling up and down, 
came out upon the port where lay an Engliſh 
veſſel half unladen cloſe upon the key. He 
got on board, and overjoyed at his eſcape, 
went next morning to the veſſel he belonged 
to, which departed two days after on her 
voyage for England, and brought home jewels 
of a conſiderable value, which the ladies, 
whom he had favoured with a night's lodg- 
ing had each preſented him with. 
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The cruel GoVRRNOR puniſhed. 


N Governor in Sweden, being diſguſted at 


a certain Swiſs, commanded him to be 
yoked with oxen that drew burthens in a 
cart. But when neither by fair nor foul 
means they could force him to this vile con- 
deſcenſion, he commanded his eyes to be put 
out; which was done accordingly. This 
was murmured at. But being the firſt eſſay 
of his cruel diſpoſition, they winked at it. 

A while after, the ſame Governor com- 
manded a woman in her huſband's abſence, 
to prepare a hot bath for him. Which when 
the chaſte matron refaſed to perform, till 
her huſband came home, he ſtruck her —_ 
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with an axe. This allo, though heightening 
the choler of the Swiſs, was palled by in me- 
ditation of future revenge. 

At laſt he grew ſo fooliſhly proud and im- 
perious, that walking one day in the ſtreets of 
the city, he ſtuck his cane in the ground, and 
placed his turbant or bonnet thereon ; com- 
manding all that paſſed by to give honour to 
it. Which when a certain honeſt Swiſs re- 


fuſed to do, he commanded him to ſtrike off 
an apple from his ſon's head with a ſhot from 


his croſs-bow. The good father for a long 
time refuſed thus to hazard his ſon's life. But 
being overcome by the tyrant's importunate 
menaces, he rather ventured to truſt to Pro- 
vidence the life of his fon, than to ſacrifice 
both that and his own to the 1mplacable malice 
of a barbarian. So he ſhot, and hit the apple 
off without touching his lon's head. The Go- 
vernor ſeeing this, and taking notice that he 


had brought two arrows with him, aſked him 


the reaſon of it. To whom the Swils anſwer⸗ 
ed, © If I had ſhot amiſs and hurt my ſon 
© with the firſt arrow, I was reſolved to have 

pierced thy heart with the ſecond.” Upun 
this, all the people gave a ſhout, and running 
together, ſeized upon the Governor, and tore 
him to pieces. Neither would they afterwards 
endure or admit any man into their cities, 


from the Emperor, unleſs he came in the 


quality of an Ambaſſador. 
The 
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The old Proverb, Take a Wife down in 
her WEDDING=SHOES, exemplified in a 
pleaſant Story. 


Gentleman in Lincolnſhire had four 

daughters, three of which were early 
married very happily ; ; but the fourth, though 
no way interior to any of her ſiſters, either 
in perſon or accompliſhments, had from her 
infancy, diſcovered ſo imperious a temper, 
(uſually called a ſpirit) that it continually 
made great uneaſineſs in the family, became 


her known character in the neighbourhood, 


and deterred all her lovers from declaring 
themſelves. However, in proceſs of time, a 
gentleman of a plentiful fortune, and long 
acquaintance, having obſerved that quickneſs 
of ſpirit to be her only fault, made his ad- 
dreſſes, and obtained her conſent in due 
form. The lawyers finiſhed the writings (in 
which, by the way, there was no pin-money) 
and they were married. After a decent time 
ſpent in the father's houſe, the bridegroom 
went to prepare his ſeat for her reception. 
During the whole courſe of his courtſhip, tho 
a man of the moſt equal temper, he had arti- 


ficially lamented to her, that he was the moſt 


paſſionate creature breathing. By this one 
intimation, he at once made her underſtand 


warmth of temper to be what he ought to 


pardon 
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ardon in her, as well as that he alarmed 
her againſt that conſtitution in himſelf. She 
at the ſame time, thought herſelf highly 
obliged by the compoſed behaviour which 
he maintained in her. preſence. Thus far 
he with great ſucceſs ſoothed her from being 
guilty of violences, and ſtill refolved to give 
her ſuch a terrible apprehenſion of his fiery 
ſpirit, that ſhe ſhould never dream of giving 
way to her own. He returned on the day 
appointed for carrying her home; but in- 
ſtead of a coach and fix. horſes, together 
with gay equipages ſuitable to the occaſion, 
he appeared without a ſervant, mounted on 
a ſkeleton of a horle, (which his huntſman 
had the day before brought in to feaſt his 
dogs on the arrival of his new miſtreſs) with 
a pillion fixed behind, and a cale of piſtols 
before hun, attended only by a favourite 
hound. Thus equipped, he in a very oblig- 
ing (but ſomewhat politive) manner, deſired 
"his lady to [cat herſelf upon the une 
which done, away they crawled. The road 
being obſlrufted by a gate, the dog was com- 
manded to open it; the poor car looked up 
and wag'd his tail; but the maſter. to ſhew 
the impatience of his r drew a piſtol 
and {hot him dead, He had no ſooner done 
it, but he fell into a n arvlogies for 
his unhappy raſtnefs:, and begged as many 
pardons for. his e: «ceſles before one for whom 
he had fo profound i reſpect. Soon alter 
L their 
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their horſe ſtumbled, but with ſome difficulty 
recovered; however, the bridegroom took 
occaſion to ſwear, if he frightened his wife 
ſo again, he would run him through; and 
alas! the poor animal being now almoſt tired, 
made a ſecond trip: immediately on which 
the careful huſband alights, and with great 
ceremony, firſt takes off his lady, then the 
accoutrements, draws his ſword, and ſaves the 
huntſman the trouble of killing him. Then, 
fays he to his wife, child, prithee take up the 
{addle ; which ſhe readily did, and tug'd it 
home, where they found all things in the 
greateſt order, ſuitable to their fortune and 
the preſent occaſion. Some time aſter, the 
father of the lady gave an entertainment to 
all his daughters and their huſbands, where, 
when the wives were retired, and the gentle- 
men paſling a toaſt about, our laſt married 
man took occaſion to obſerve to the reſt of 
his brethren, how much, to his great ſatiſ- 
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faction, he found the world miſtaken as to 


the temper of his lady, for that ſhe was the 
moſt meek and humble woman breathing. 
The applauſe was received with a loud 
laugh: but as a trial which of them would 
appear the moſt maſter at home, he propoſed 
they ſhould all by turns {end for their wives 
down to them. A ſervant was dilpatched, 
and anſwer was made by one, © tell him I 
% will come by and by; and another, that 
„ ſhe would come when the cards were = 
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* of hand, and ſo on. But no ſooner wag 
her huſband's deſire whiſpered in the ear of 
our laſt married lady, but the cards were 
clapped on the table, and down ſhe comes 
with, ** my dear, would you ſpeak with me?!“ 
He received her in his arms, and aiter re- 
peated careſſes tells her the experiment, con- 
feſſes his good nature, and aflures her, that 
tince ſhe could now command her temper, he 
would no longer diſguile his own. 


A Remarkable Story of a Mis det.. 


Farmer, on his return from the market, 
at Southam, in the county of Warwick, 
was murdered. A man went the next morn- 
ing to his houſe, and enquired of the miſtreſs 
if her huſband came home the evening before ; 
ſhe replied no, and tLat ſhe was under the ut- 
moſt anxiety and terror on that account. Your 
terror, added he, cannot equal mine, ior laſt 
night, as I lay in bed quite awake, the appa- 
rition of your huſband appeared to me, ſhewed 
me ſeveral ghaſtly ſtabs in his body, told me 
he had been murdered by ſuch a perſon, and 
his carcaſe thrown into ſuch a marle pit. The 
alarm was given, the pit ſearched, the body 
found, and the wounds anſwered the deſcrip- 
tion of them. The man whom the ghoſt had 
accuſed was apprehended and committed, on 
- 6 "x We a2 a violent 
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a violent ſuſpicion of murder, His trial came 
on at Warwick, before the Lord Chief Juſtice 
Raymond, when the jury would have con- 
victed, as raſhly as the juſtice of peace had 
committed him, had not the judge checked 
them. He addrefſed himſelf to them in words 
to this purpoſe; * I think, gentlemen, you 
«« ſeem inclined to lay more ſtrefs on the evi- 
* dence of an apparition, than it will bear. 
e I cannot ſay that I give much credit to theſe 
* kind of ſtories; but be that as it will, we 
have no right to follow our own private 
„opinions here: we are now in a court of 
„law, and mult determine according to it; 
and I know not of any law now in being 
* which will admit of the teſtimony of an ap- 
parition; nor yet if it did, doth the ghoſt 
*« appear to give evidence. Crier, ſaid he, 
call the ghoſt,” which was thrice done to no 
manner of purpoſe. It appeared not. Gen- 
« tlemen of the jury, continued the judge, the 
% priſoner at the bar, as you have heard by 
„ undeniable witneſſes, is a man of the moſt 
* unblemiſhed character, nor hath it appeared, 
„ jn courle of the examination, that there was 
% any manner of quarrel or grudge between 
© him and the party deceaſed. I do believe 
* him to be perfectly innocent; and, as there 
is no evidence againſt him either poſitive or 
« circumſtancial, he muſt be acquitted. But, 


from many circumſtances which have aroſe 


during the trial, I do ſtrongly ſuſpect via 
«© the 
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the gentleman who ſaw the apparition, as 
„ himſelf the murderer; in which caſe he 
might eaſily aſcertain the pit, the ſtabs, &c. 
* without any ſupernatural aſſiſtance; and on 
„ ſuſpicion I ſhall think myſelf juſtified in 
** committing him to cloſe cuſtody, till the 
matter can be further enquired into.” This 
was immediately done, and a warrant granted 
for ſearching his houſe, when ſuch ſtrong 
proofs of guilt appeared againſt him, that he 
confeſſed the murder, for which he was exe- 
cuted. 


"— 


——. 


Story of the Grand Duke of Tuscanr. 
OSMO de Medicis, Grand duke of Tul- 


cany, concerning whom; on account of 
his prodigious wealth, it was rumoured, that 
he had the art of tranſmutation. A noble 
Venetian, who, though he had but a {mall 
fortune, was extremely well recommended to 
his highneſs, (and by his polite behaviour, ad- 
ded daily to his credit in that court) one day 
fairly put the queſtion, and aſked the duke, 
if he had the philoſopher's ſtone or not? My 
friend ſaid the Duke, I have; and becauſe I 
have a regard for you, I will give you the re- 
ceipt in few words. I never bid another do 
that which I can do myſelf; I never put off 
till to-morrow what may be done wy ; 
L 3 „nor 
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* nor do I think any matter ſo trivial as not to 
deſerve notice.“ The Venetian thanked his 
ſerene highneſs for the ſecret; and by ob- 
ſerving his rules, acquired a great eſtate. 


—— — 


—— — 


The public-ſþirited CoBLER. 


THERE ts a fort of enthuſiaſm in public 
ſpirit, which renders 1t politically pru- 
dent in corrupt ſtateſmen to diſcourage it; 
ad yet there is ſomething ſo great and ſo di- 
vine in this enthuſiaſm, that ſtateſmen of a 
better turn, though they dare not encourage, 
yet cannot but admire it. We have a ſhinin 
and ſurpriſing example of this in the Cobler 
of Meſſina, which happened in the laſt cen- 
tury, and is at once a proof that public ſpirit 
is the growth of every degree. 

This Cobler was an honeſt man, and, I was 
going to ſay, poor; but when I conlider that 
he maintained his family, and was above de- 
pendence, I cannot prevail upon myſelf to 

make ule of the expreſſion. He was alſo 
man of refl ction, he law the corruption, "ig 
ury, and o>preflion, the private frauds, the 
public robberies, the enormous violation of 
Juſtice, under which his country laboured. 
He ſaw rapes unpuniſhed, adulteries unre- 
proved, barbarous murders either ſcreened by 
c urch ſanctuaries, or attoned for by money; 

in 
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in a word, he ſaw a univerſal degeneracy of 
manners, partly from the want of will, partly 
from the want of power in the government to 
chaſtiſe offenders. In this fituation he re- 
ſolved to undertake the arduous taſk of re- 
forming theſe diſorders, and thought it both 
lawful and expedient to aſſume the authority 
of avenger of the innocent, and the terror of 
the guilty. 

Full of chis romantic reſolution, he pro- 
vided himſelf with a ſhort gun, which he car- 
ried under his cloak, and equipped with a 
powder-pouch on one thigh, and a bag of balls 
on the other, he ſallied out in the evenings, 
and as proper opportunities offered, he diſ- 
patched fuch as he knew to be 1ncorrigible 
offenders to that tribunal, where he was ſen- 
hble they could not elude juſtice ; and then 
returned home full of that ſatisfaction which 
is the ſole reward of public ſpirit. As there 
were in Meflina a great number of theſe over- 
grown criminals, the Cobler, in the {pace of a 
few weeks, did a great deal of execution. The 
fun never roſe without diſcov ering freſh marks 
of his juſlice ; here lay a uſurer, who had ru- 
ined hundreds; there an unjuſt magiſtrate, 
who had been the curſe of thouſands ; In one 
corner, a nobleman who had debauched his 
friend's wife; in another, a man of the ſame 
rank, who, through avarice and ambition, had 
proſtituted his own ; but as the bodies were 
always untouched, with all their ornaments 

about 
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about them, and very cften with conſiderable 
ſums in their pockets, it was vilible they were 
not diſpatched for the fake of money: and 
their numbers made it as evident, that they 
did not fall victims to private revenge. 


It is not 1n the power of words to deſcribe 


the aſtoniſhment of the whole city; things 
came at Jaſt to fuch a pals. that not a rogue 
of any rank whatever durſt wal the ſtreets ; 
complaint upon complaint was carried to the 
vice- roy; and magillrates, guards, ſpies, and 
every other engine of power, were employed 
to no manner of purpole. At laſt, when no 
leſs than fifty of thele examples had been 
made, the vice-roy took a lericus refolution 
of putting a ſtop to theſe milchiefs, by the 
only method that ſeemed capable of reaching 
the evil; he cauſed public proclamation to be 
made, that he would give the ſum of 2000 
crowns to any perſon who ſhould diſcover the 
author or authors of theſe murders, promiſing 
at / the ſame time the like reward, with an ab- 
ſolute indemnity, to the perſon who had done 
them, if he would diſcover himſelf; and as a 
pledge of his ſincerity, he went to the cathe- 
dral, and took the ſacrament, that he would 
punctually perform every tittle of his procla- 
mation. 

The Cobler, having either ſatisfied his zeal 
of juſtice, or being now in a temper to ſecure 
his own ſafety, after having, in his own opi- 
nion, done ſo much ſervice to the ſtate, went 
directly 
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directly to the palace, and demanded an au- 
dience of the vice-roy, to whom, upon his de- 
claring that he had ſomething of great impor- 
tance to communicate, he was admitted alone. 
He began with putting his excellency in mind 
of his oath, who aſſured him he meant to keep 
it religioufly, The Cobler then proceeded to 
the following harangue. I, fir, have been 
* alone that inflrument of juſtice, who dif- 
* patched, in ſo ſhort a time, ſo many crimi- 
* nals. In doing this, fir, I have done no 
* more than what was your duty to do. You, 
* fir, who, in reality, are guilty of all the of- 
* fences which theſe wretches committed, de- 
* ſerved the ſame chaſtiſement, and had met 
* with it too, had I not reſpected the repreſen- 


tative of my prince, who, I know, is ac- 


* countable to God alone.” He then entered 
into an exact detail of all the murders he had 
done, and the motives upon which he had 
proceeded. The vice-roy, who was tho- 
roughly convinced that he told him no more 


than the truth, repeated his aſſurances of 
ſafety, and thanked him very affeQtionately 


for the tenderneſs he had ſhewn him, adding, 
after all, he was ready to pay him the 2000 
Crowns. 

Our Cobler returned: the vice-roy his com- 
- pliments in his rough way; but told him, af- 
ter what had paſſed, he believed it would be 
but prudent in him to make choice of ſome 
other city for his habitation, and that too in 
{ome 
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ſome corner of Italy not under the juriſ- 
diction of his catholic majeſty. The vice- roy 
thought his reaſons had weight, and, there- 
fore, after thanking him in the moſt gracious 
terms for ſupplying that power which the 
government wanted, he ordered a tartane to 
tranſport him, his family, his effects, and 
2000 crowns, to one of the ports in the terri- 
tory of Genoa; where this extraordinary 
perſon paſſed the remainder of his days in 
eaſe and quiet, and the city of Meſſina felt, 
for a long time after, the good effects of lus 
enthuſiaſtic zeal for the public good, and for 
the firſt execution of juilice, without reſpect 
to perſons. 

This ſtory, however ſtrange, is exactly 
true; and, as Philip of Macedon kept a page, 
who, to moderate his ambition, and to put 
him in mind of his duty, as a prince, was 
wont to awake him in the morning with this 
ſalutation, Remember, Philip, that thou art 
* man; “ fo, I think, it would be happy for 
the miniſters, who are either entruſted by 
their maſters, or acquire to themſelves a 
boundleſs authority, ſupported by boundleſs 
influence; if they would write in a table-book, 
and from thence refreſh their memories fre- 
quently with this ſentence, ** What if the 
© Cobler of Meſſina ſhould revive ?” | 


Friar 
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Friar PHILIP's GEESE. 


| Dedicated to the Fair Sex. 


Ladies, 


OUR numberleſs charms would, in the 
imagination of a youthful ſolitary, have 
ſurpaſſed the beauties of the ſpring, and the 
chearfulneſs of the morning! and had our 
youthful ſolitary ſeen them in his tender years, 
he would have preferred them to the dazling 
ſplendor of the gold-beſpankled ſkies, and the 
lovely verdure of the fields! And indeed, he 
no ſooner beheld your numberleſs charms, 
but he felt their force, your beauties excelled 
all other objects, and they immediately faded 
in his eye. 
The fight of the moſt magnificent palaces 
no longer invited his curioſity ; in a word, 


he diſcovered infinely more luſtre in your 


perſons, than in a jewel which adorns a crown. 
This youth had from his infancy inhabited 
the woods and groves, where the winged cho- 
riſters were his companions, whoſe delightful 
harmony uſed ſometimes to chear his lonely 
hours; their innocent melody was his ſole 
delight, notwithſtanding he was wholly unac- 
quainted with the meaning of their tuneful 
language. 
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To this rural ſchool his father had brought 
him up from his infancy, immediately after 
the death of his mother; and the tender babe 
was no ſooner born, than he removed him far 
from the ſiglit of any human creature. And 
for many years he had not the leaſt idea that 
there were any ſuch in the world; and ima- 
gined that there were no other creatures than 
the tenants of the foreſt he dwelt in; {uch as 
birds, wolves, and others, who enjoys only a 
ſenſitive life, and are not endowed with any 
of the rational faculties. The two motives 
which prevailed with his father to ſhun all 
human converſe, were firſt, his great abhor- 
rence of mankind in general; and ſecondly, 
his fear. 

And from the time his dear conſort had 
left the world, and winged her way to heaven, 
he deteſted the ſociety ef his fellow creatures. 
When grown old with the ſighs he himſelt 
vented, with his continual moan, and the re- 
pining of all thoſe he met with; the death of 
his better half made him both hate, as well as 
fear the reſt of her ſex; fo that he reſolved to 
turn hermit, and to bring up his fon in the 
ſame way of life. Upon this, having diltri- 
buted his wealth among the indigent, he ſets 


out unaccompanied, except by his infant ſon, 


whom he carried in his arms, and lriking 
down a lonely foreſt, he ſtops in the moſt ſoli- 
tary part of it. The name of this man, as 


hiſtory informs us, was Philip. Here our 
hermit 
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hermit ſtudiouſly conceals a hundred parti- 
culars from the child ; and that not from a 
ſeverity and gloomineſs of temper, but from 
a motive of piety, and takes the utmoſt care 
not to let the leaſt word drop from him, 
which might intimate that there were any 
ſuch creatures in the world as women; or 
ſuch things as deſires or paſſions, particularly 
that of love. 

In this ſolitude, he inſtructed his mind in 
things proportionable to his age. 

Having attained his filth year, he taught 
him the names of flowers and animals; and 
would now and then intermix with theſe diſ- 
couries ſome account of the Devil, whom he 
repreſented as an ill ſhaped, hideous creature; 
and indeed the firſt leſſon which children are 
generally taught, 1s fear, Being now ten 
years of age, things of a more deep and ab- 
itruſe nature were brought upon the carpet, 


and he revealed to him ſome few particulars * 


relating to the other world; but not a word 
about women. At fifteen he taught him every 
thing his mind was ſuſceptible of ; cave him 
an idea of the Creator of all tnings, but for- 
bore to ſpeak of the moſt lovely part of his 
WOFKS 

Now twenty, his father thought proper to 
'aze him with him to a neighbouring city; 
or the old man was very much opprefled 
with che infirmities of age, and ſcarce able to 
walk thither for the neceſſaries of life; upon 
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which, conſidering that all the lad would in- 
herit froin him was a wallet and ſtaff—he 
determined to ſhew him the way to the city, 
that he, after his death, might provide for 
himſelf. There were, indeed, but few peo- 
ple who did not give friar Philip a little loaf; 
1o that had he been of a covetous diſpoſition 
he might have heaped up conſiderable wealth. 
He was known to all the little children, who 
upon his approach, uſed to cry out your 

* alms, your alms, friar Philip's a coming. 
Our good anchoret no ſooner thought that the 
things he had inſtilled into his ſon, were 
firmly rivetted in his mind, than he reſolves 
to make a trial of fortune, and carry him to 
viſit ſuch good perions as were charitably diſ- 
poled. However, tears guſhed from his 
eyes when he conſidered the temptations to 
which the lad would be expoſed. But our 
two Hermits are ſet out upon their journey, 
and arrived at the city, which was magnificent 
and finely built, and the place where the king 
kept his court. | 
Here he met with ten thouſand objects 
unknown to him before; when our harmleſs 
outh, in the utmoſt amaze, cries out, what 
% do you call that thing there?“ A courtier, 
replies the father. And thoſe yonder?” 
Palaces, my dear. Theſe here? ſtatues.” 
He was gazing on theſe ſeveral objects, when 
fome young and beautiful girls ſkudded along 


before him, and immediately drew all his at- 
tention : 
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tention: for now he no longer views the 
palaces and other objects he had before ad- 
mired, but is ſeized with another kind of ad- 
miration; and all in rapture at this enchant- 
ing fight, he cries out, Oh, father! what's 
* that ſo prettily drefſed ? how is it called?“ 
The old man, who did not in the leaſt relith 
this queſtion, anſwers, * Tis a bird called a 
* Goole, child.“ Sweet, pretty bird! cries 
the lad in the utmolt tranſport, prithee ſing 
«alittle; let me hear ſome of thy muſic; 
could not I get a little acquainted with tace? 
Dear father, I intreat you, it you love me, 
to let us carry one of them into our foreſt.” 
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A GENoOEsSE Forty. 
UCHIN Viralde, a wealthy Genoeſe, 


and a married man, caſt his eyes, with 
an evil deſign, upon the virtue of the beauti- 


Tul Jaquinette, a poor young maid, and tried 


every means to leduce her to his embraces. 
But ſhe reſiſted, and was proof againſt all his 
attempts and devices; ſhe married an honeſt 
labouring man, by whom ſhe had ſeveral 
children, and lived with him contented in her 
ſtation, However, Luchin did not ceaſe his 
intrigues. He feigned to be very friendly to 
the huſband, and actually ſhewed him many 
civilities and favours, the better to corrupt 
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the wife, and not without hopes of prevailing 
with him to yield to his requeſt, and to force 
his wife to ſubmit to his ſolicitations. Even 
this could work nothing upon the chaſte and 
reſolute Jaquinette, whoſe immoveable reſo- 
lution made him in ſome ſort give up the 
purſuit of his adulterous deſign. 

But, her huſband being taken by the py- 
rates, and the city of Genoa being oppreſſed 
with a great dearth, and five ſmall children 
crying about the good woman for bread, with- 

out her capacity to provide for them, Ja- 

- Quinette, oppreſſed with extreme want and 
deſpair, having no human means to help her- 
ſelf and children, ſhe, in a fit of frenzy, goes 
directly to Luchin's houſe, and, being intro- 
duced to him alone, gave herſelf up to his 
power, on condition of his providing for the 
diſtreſſes of her family. 

Luchin was raviſhed to ſee her, but was 
more amazed at her countenance than her 
words. She, proſtrate at his feet, ſubmitted 

| Herſelf wholly to his will, and only begged he 
would relieve her poor children, dying with 
hunger. Luchin, agitated by contrary emo- 
tions, was at laſt conquered by reaſon, and 
directed by a good ſpirit : Riſe up, Jaquinette, 
ſaid he, your offer is an act of neceſſity and 


diſtreſs, not voluntary and of deſire. I will | 
take no advantage of your miſery. I will F 
now vanquiſh myſelf; I will preſerve your 

honour, which I have, contrary to my duty, 
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and the peace of your mind, ſo long ſought 
to violate; and henceforth I will look upon 
you as my own ſiſter, and relieve and aſſiſt 
you with a ſincere affection. Then, taking 
her by the hand, led her to his wife. reported 
the whole affair unto her: and that good lady 
contributed all in her power to reward the 


virtue, and to relieve the family of poor Ja- 
quinctte. 


The Humorous INTRUSION. 


R. Dyer, who was. remarkable for [a- 
cetiouſneſs and drollery, happened 
one day to be alone at the Flaſk at Hampltead, 
in veni{on-time, when the Cordwainers-com- 
pany kept their annual feaſt there. Dyer 
oblerved two glorious hanches roaſting at the 
fire, and made it his buſineſs to learn who 
they were for. Being toll, for the Cord- 
wainers- company, he determined to dine witle 
them. He knew it was the cuſtom upon 
thoſe occaſions for every member to bring his 
friend, and conſequently that ſeveral, as well 
as himſelf, would be ſtrangers to all but one 
in the company, and that queſtions are never 
aſked, when once admittance is obtained and 
people are ſeated ; he therefore watched his 
opportunity when dinner went up, and ſeated 
himſelf among the reſt as near as he could to 
M 3 ON. 
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one of the hanches, where he did not falt to 
play his part. He was very pleaſant and 
chearful, and thoſe that ſat next him were 
highly diverted; no exceptions were taken, 
and all paſſed off as he had imagined. After 
dinner, when the bottle and ſong began to 
move briſkly round, he ſung in his turn, and 
was much applauded. But when, the time 
came that he thought of departing, he ſhifted 
his ſeat, and placing himſelf next the door, he 
began a ſtory. He had already drawn the 
attention of the company upon hin by his 
uncommon humour: fo, upon the word ſtory 
all were ſilent. Gentlemen, ſaid he, I am 
always pleaſed when I have an opportunity of 
remarking the flouriſhing condition of trade; 
I remember a wonderful alteration for the 
better in this very company of yours within 
theſe forty years, and I think I can give you a 
remarkable inſtance of it. When I was a 
young fellow, continued Dyer gravely, I was 
but low in the world myſelf; and I oblerved 
that the neareſt way to wealth was through 
the road of frugality ; and therefore I pitched 
upon a chop-houſe in Grub-ſtreet where I 
could dine for two-pence. The miſtreſs of 
the houſe was remarkably neat and civil, par- 
ticu'arly to thoſe who were her conſtant cul- 
tomers ; and the room where we dined was, 
by means of a curtain, or more properly a 
banker hung upon. a rod, partitioned off into 
two diviſions, the inner and the outer; the 
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inner diviſion the good woman kept for the 
better fort of folks, of which I had the ho- 
nour to be accounted one, and the outer was 
for the caſual and ordinary fort, It happen- 
ed one day, however, as I was drawing the 
blanket to go in as uſual, the miſtreſs of the 
houſe pulled me haſtily by the coat, and whil- 
pered in my ear, You mult not go in there 
to-day, ſir.— Why ſo? (ſaid I in ſome heat) J 
beg your pardon, fir, (ſaid the woman) but 
indeed you can't be admitted.— What the 
devil's the matter that I can't be admitted ? 
(ſaid I ſwaggering) Why, (ſaid the woman, 
with joy in her countenance) the maſter and 
wardens of the Cordwainers- company do me 
the honour to dine with me to-day, and I muſt 
keep my beſt parlour empty for their wor- 
ſhips reception. I thought it indeed but de- 
cent to give place to that worthy body, and ſo 
was pacifyed.— The company upon hearing 
this ſtory began to lay their heads together, to 
know who thts gentleman was, which Dyer 
obſerving, took that opportunity to ſlip away, 


* 
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A Strange EYE-WATER. 


OON after the battle of Oudenarde, the 
dutcheſs of Marlborough made a tour to 
Flanders, under pretence of comp]. menting 
the duke on that victory, but in fact to in- 
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form him of the cabals of his enemies, which 
it was not ſafe to entruſt on paper. Her 
grace landed at Dunkirk, where ſhe lay all 
night; and in the morning, her thoughts be- 
ing intent, perhaps, upon more important 
concerns, though the had given a great deal 
of trouble in the inn, yet ſhe went away and 
forgot the uſual prelent to the chambermaid. 
The girl, who interpreted this neglect to her 
grace's want of generolity, thought of an ex- 
pedient to make herſelf amends ; and with this 
view ſhe purchaled a number of phials, and 
then filling them, carefully corked them up, 
and ſealed them; this done, the cauſed it to 
be rumoured abroad that ſhe had a quantity 
of the dutcheſs of Marlborough's eye-water, 
which her grace, at her departure, had put 
into her hands to ſell. It was in reality the 
dutcheſs of Marlborough's water that filled 
the bottles, and the humour ſucceeded to the 
girls wiſh ; the cye-Water was bought for the 
novelty by rich and poor, and the cures it per- 
formed were {o wonderful, that the fame of 
its virtues reached the dutcheſs at the Engliſh 
camp. Her grace recollected her omiſſion, 
and was not a little nettled at the wenche's 
ſtratagem, but could not then help it. In 
her return home however, ſhe lay again at 
the ſame inn; and as the wench was putting 
her to bed at night, child, ſaid ſhe, I hear you 
have a famous eye-water to ſell; I have a mind 
to be a purchaſer. The girl, quite confound- 
| ed 
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ed and ready to fink, faintly ſaid, it was all 
diſpoſed of, What quantity 7 might you have 
of it, ſaid the dutcheſs? only a few dozens, 
replied the girl. Well, ſaid the dutcheſs, 
prepare your bottles, and you now may have 
a larger quantity of the genuine ſort. The 
girl was miſerably perplexed, and could not 
tell what to ſay ; but fell into tears, and drop- 
ping upon her knees confeſſed her indiſcretion, 
and humbly implored her grace's forgivenels, 
promiſing never to offend again in the like 
manner. Nay, but indeed, child, faid her 
grace, you mult make up Conia for me, for I 
have heard an excellent character of its ſo- 
vereign virtues. Being aſſured her grace was 
in earneſt, the girl replied, ſhe ſhould be 
obeyed. Her grace's intention was, to pre- 
vent her eye- water being any more hawked 
about in Dunkirk; and therefore, in the morn- 
ing, the ordered her young doctreſs in her own 
preſence to bottle every drop of it, to cork it 
up ſafely, and ſeal it, as ſhe had done the 
former; by which ſhe diſcovered that the 
girl had actually procured her grace's arms to 
her new noſt rum, a circumſtance ſhe had not 
before dreamt of. Well, my dear, ſaid the 
dutcheſs, I find you are a miſtreſs of your 
trade; you make no ſcruple to counterfeit a 
ſeal. Madam, ſaid the girl, you dropt the feal 
1n the room, and that put me in the head of 
it. And what might you gain, ſaid her grace, 
by your laſt fupply; fifty livres, replied the 
girl. 
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girl. Very well, ſaid the dutcheſs ; pleafe to 
reſtore the ſeal, and there is double that ſum 
for you; putting hve louis d'ors in her hand; 
adding with a ſtern look, and a ſevere tone of 
voice, Beware of counterfeits, hulley. 
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AvaRice Miſtaken. 


YOUNG fellow, whoſe perſon was very 
handſome, addreſſed a wealthy old 
widow, who after a little application conſented 
to have him. Boalting of his ſucceſs amongſt 
his comrades, he ſpoke with the utmoſt con- 
tempt of the lady, and profeſſed, it was not 
her that he deſigned to marry, but her money. 
She had notice of this declaration, and re- 
ſolved to be even with her pretended lover. 
Accordingly, on the wedding-day, ſhe dreſſed 
as gayly as if ſhe were really going to be made 
a bride, and hung a purſe of gold at her 
fide, of which ſhe made an extraordinary 
uſe on the occaſon. She gave her hand to 
the deceiver with a ſeeming alacrity ; and he 
led her to the ceremony with the appearance 
of a fincere affection, while he was inwardly 
exulting with the hope of the rich prize that 
he was baſely betraying into his poſſeſſion. 
He went through his part, we may believe, 
without the leaſt hefitation ; but it was quite 
etherwile with his partner; for, when ſhe 
| was 
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was deſired to repeat her's after the miniſter, 
ſhe continued ſome time filent, holding forth 
her purſe only. The parſon preſſing her to 
ſpeak, and demanding the reaſon of ſuch an 
odd behaviour, ſhe ſaid, * Sir, the ſcoundrel, 
« who ſtands here with me, is an impoſtor, 
© who comes not to eſpouſe me, as he has 
* openly avowed, but my fortune. Here is 
its proxy, (pointing to the Guineas at her 
* girdle) and he may perluade it to contract 
* with him, if he can ; but I will by no means 
* intrude myſelf i into the place of that which 
is the beloved and real object of his purſuit. 
© This villain, who hates my perſon, would 
% make himſelf maſter of my eſtate, and 
„ bring me to ruin: I hope therefore you 
* will juſtify my conduct, in diſappointing 
“his vile intention, and expoſing him to the 
« ſhame he deſerves.” 


** 
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The happy REBUKE. 


HE late reverend Baſil Kennet, was 

once chaplain in a ſhip of war; and as 

his place was to meſs with his brother officers, 
he found they were ſo addicted to the impi- 
ous and nonſenſical vice of {wearing, that he 
thought it not becoming his character to con- 
tinue any longer among them, unleſs he could 
prevail upon them to leave it olf; but con- 
ceiving 
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seiving at the ſame time that any grave re- 
monſtrance would have but little effect, he 
bethought himſelf of a ſtratagem which 
might anſwer his purpoſe. One of the com- 
pany having entertained the reſt with a ſtory 
agreeable enough in itſelf, but ſo interrupted 
and perplexed with damme! blood and 
wounds ! and ſuch like ſhocking expletives 
as made it extremely ridiculous, Mr. Kennet 
then began a ſtory himſelf, which he made 
very entertaining and inſtructive, but inter- 
larded it with the words bottle, pot, and glaſs, 
at every ſentence. The gentleman who was 
the moſt given to the filly vice, fell a laughing 
at Mr. Kennet, with a great air of contempt. 
Why, ſaid he, G—-d—you, doctor, as to your 
ſtory it is well enough; but what the d—] 
have we to do with your d—d bottle, pot, 
and glaſs? Mr. Kennet very calmly replied, 
Sir, I find you can oblerve what is ridiculous 
in me, which you cannot diſcover in yourſelf ; 
and therefore you ought not to be offended 
at my expletives in diſcourſe any more than 
your own. — Oh, oh! d—me, parſon, I 
ſmoke you; you ſhall not hear me ſwear 
another oath whillt I am in your company : 
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Story of i or, an old 
__Maid's Apology. 


I is not very difficult to bear that condition 
to which we are not condemed by necellity, 
but induced by obſervation and choice; and 
therefore I, perhaps, have never yet felt all 
the malignity, with which a reproach edged 
with the appellation old maid ſwells in ſome 
of thoſe hearts, in which it is infixed, I was 
not condemned in my youth to folitude, 
either by neceſſity or want, nor paſled the 
earlier part of life without the flattery of 
courtſhip, and the joys of triumph. I have 
danced the round of gaiety amidſt the mur- 
murs of envy and gratulations of applauſe, 
been attended from pleaſure to pleaſure by 
the great, the {prightly, and the vain, and 
leen my regard lolicited by the oblequiouſneſs 
of gallantry, the gaicty of wit, and the timi- 
dity of love. If. therefore, I am yet a ſtranger 
to nuptial happinels, I ſuffe- only the conſe- 
quences of my reſolves, and can look back 
upon the ſucceſſion of lovers, whole addreſſes 
I have rejected, without grief, and without 
malice. 

When my name fir{t began to be inſcribed 
upon glaſſes, I was honoured with the a ne- 
rous proſellions of the gay Venuſtulus, a geu- 
tleman, who, being the only fon of a wealthy 
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family, had been educated in the wantonnek | 
of expence, and ſoftneſs of effeminacy. He - 
was beautiful in his perfon, and eaſy in his 
addreſs, and, therefore ſoon gained upon my 
eye at an age when it is very little over-ruled 
by the underſtanding. He had not any power 
in himſelf of pleaſing or amuſing, but ſupplied 
His want of converſation by treat and diver- 
Bons; and his chief act of courtſhip was to 
fill the mind of his miſtreſs with parties, ram- | 
bles, muſic, and ſhows. We were often 
engaged in ſhort excurſions to gardens and 

| feats, and I was for a while pleaſed with the 
care which Venuſtulus diſcovered, in ſecuring 
me from any appearance of danger, or poſſi- 
bility of miſchance. He never failed to re- 
commend caution to his coachman, or to 
wiſe the waterman a reward if he landed us 
ſafe, and his great care was always to return 
by day-hght tor fear of robbers. This extra- 
ordinary ſolicitude was repreſented for a time 
as the effect of his tenderneſs for me; but fear 
is too ſtrong for continual hypocriſy. I ſoon 
diſcovered that Venuſtulus had the cowardiſe 
as well as elegance of a female. His imagina- 
tion was perpetually clouded with terrors, 
and he could ſcarcely refrain from ſcreams 
and outcries at any accidental ſurprize. He 
durſt not enter a room where a rat was heard 
behind the wainſcos, nor croſs a field where | 
the cattle were friſking in the ſunſhine; the 
leaſt breeze that waved upon the river was a 
ſtorm, 
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fiorm, and every clamour in the ſtreet was a 
cry of fire, I have ſeen him loſe his colour 
when my ſquirrel had broke his chain, and 
was forced to throw water in his face on the 
ſudden entrance of a black cat. I was once 
obliged to drive away with my fan a beetle 
that kept him in diſtreſs, and chide off a dog 
that yelped at his heels, to whom he would 
gladly have given up me to facilitate his owt; 
eſcape. Women naturally expect defence 
and protection from a lover or a huſband, 
and therefore you will not think me culpable 
in refuling a wretch, who would have bur- 
dened life with unneceſſary fears, and flown 
to me for that ſuccour, which it was his duty - 
to have. given. | 
My next lover was Fungoſo, the fon of a 
ſtock-johber, whole viſits my friends, by the 
importunity of perſuaſion, prevailed upon me; 
to allow, Fungolo was indeed no very ſuita- 
ble companion, for having been bred in a 
counting-houſe, he ſpoke a language unintelli- 
gible in any other place. He had no deſire 
of any reputation but that of an acute prog- 
noſticator of the changes in the funds; nor 
had any means of raiſing merriment, but by 
telling how ſomebody was over- reached in a 
bargain by his father. He was, however, a 
youth of great ſobriety and prudence, and 
frequently informed us how carefully he would 
improve my fortune. I was in haſte to con- 
clude the match, but was ſo much awed: by 
N 2 my 
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my parents, that I durſt not difmifs him, and [| 
might perhaps. have been doomed for ever | 
to the grolinels of ignorance, and the jargon 
of uſury, had not a fraud been difcovered in 
the ſettlement, which ſet me free from the 
perſecution of grovelling pride and pecumary 
impud-nce, 

I was afterwards ſix months without any 
particular notice, but at laſt became the idol 
of the glittering Flofculus, who p: eſcribed the 
mode of embroidery to all the fops of his 
time, and varied at pleaſure the cock of every 
hat, and the ſleeve of every coat that ap- 
peared in faſhionable aſſemblies. Floſculus 
made ſome impreſſion upon my heart by a 
compliment which few ladies can hear with- 
ont emotion; he commended my {kill in 
dreſs, my judgment in ſuiting colours, and 
my art in diſpoſing ornaments. But Floſcu- 
lus was too much engaged by his own ele- 
gance, to be ſufficiently attentive to the duties 
of a lover. He expected to be repaid part 
of his tribute, and ſtaid away three days be- 
cauſe I neglected to take notice of a new 
coat. I ſoon found that Floſculus was rather 
a rival than an admirer. and that we ſhould 
probably live in a perpetual ſtruggle of emu- 
lous finery, and ſpend our lives in ſtratagems 
to be firſt m the faſhion. 

J had ſoon after the honour, at a feaſt, of 
attracting the eyes of Dentatus, one of thoſe 

human beings whoſe only happineſs is to 
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dine. Dentatus regaled me with foreign 
varieties, told me of meaſures that he* had 


laid for procuring the beſt cook in France, 
and entertained me with bills of fare, the 
arrangement of diſhes, and two ſauces in- 
vented by himſelf; at length, fuch is the un- 
certainty of human happineſs, I declared my 
opinion too haſtily upon a pie made under 
his own direction; after which he grew ſo 
cold and negligent, that he was eaſily dif- 
milled. 

Many other lovers, or pretended lovers, I 
have had the honour to lead a while in tri- 
umph. But two of them I drove from me 
by diſcovering they had no taſte or knowledge 
in muſic; three I diſmiſſed becauſe they were 
bum dt two, becauſe they paid their ad- 
dreſſes at the ſame time to other ladies; aud 
tix, becauſe they attempted to influence my 
choice by bribing my maid. Two more L 
diſcarded at the ſecond viſit for obſcene. al- 
luſions, and five for drollery on religion. 
In the latter part of my reign I ſentenced two 
to perpetual exile, for offering me ſettle- 
ments by which the children of a former 
marriage would have been injured; four, 
for miſrepreſenting the value of their eſtates ; 
three, for concealing their debts ; and one, 
for raiſing the rent of a decrepit tenant. 

After all that I have ſaid, the reproach 
ought not to be extended beyond-the crime, 
nor either ſex to be condemned, becauſe ſome 
women or men are indelicate or diſhoneſt, 
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A Remarkable flory of the affeftion s 
two Brothers. 
' 


N the beginning of the 16th century the 

Portugueze carracks failed from Liſbon to 
Goa; a very great, rich, and flouriſhing 
colony of that nation in the Eaſt-Indies, 
There were no leſs than twelve hundred ſouls, 
mariners, . merchants, paſſengers, prieſts, and 
friars, on board one of theſe veſſels. The 
| beginning of their voyage was proſperous, 
they had doubled the Southern extremity of 
the great continent of Africa, called the Cape 
of Good Hope, and were ſhaping their courſe 
North-Eaſt, to the great continent of India, 
when {ome gentlemen on board, who having 
ſtudied geography and navigation (arts that 
reflect honour on the poſſeſſors) found in the 
latitude, in which they were then failing, a 
large ridge of rocks laid down in their *.. 
charts. They had no ſooner made this dif- 
covery, than they acquainted the captain of 
the ſhip with the affair, deſiring him to com- 
municate the ſame to the pilot; which re- 
queſt he immediately gratified, recommend- 
ing him to lie by in the night, and ſlacker 
fail by day, until they ſhonld be paſt the 
danger. It is a cullom always among the 
Portugueze, abſolutely to commit the failing 
part, or the navigation of the veſſel, to the 
pilot, 
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pilot, who is anſwerable, with his head, for 
the ſafe conduct or carriage of the king's 
ſhips, or thoſe belonging to private traders ; 
and he is under no manner of direction from 
the captain, who commands in ever} other 
reſpect, 

The pilot being one of thole ſelf. ſuſſicient 
men, who think every hint given them from 
others, in the way of their profeſſion, as de- 
rogatory from their underſtanding, took it as 
an affront to be taught his art; and, inſtead 
of complying with the captain's requeſt, actu- 
ally crowded more fail than the veſſel had 
catried before. They had not failed many 
hours, but juſt about the dawn of day à 
terrible diſaſter befel them, which would have 
been prevented if they had lain by. The ſhip. 
ſtruck upon a rock. I leave to the reader's 
imagination, what a fcene of horror this dread- 
ful accident muft occaſion among twelve 
hundred perſons, all in the fame inevitable 
danger, beholding, with fearful afioniſhment, 
that inſtantaneous death, which now ſtared 
them in the face! 

In this diſtreſs, the captain ordered the 
pinnace to be launched, into which having 
tolled a fmall quantity of biſcuit, and ſome 
boxes of marmalade, he jumped himſelf, 
with nineteen others, who, with their ſwords, 
prevented the coming in of any more, leſt the 
boat ſhonld fink. In this condition they put 
olf into the great Indian ocean, without a 
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compaſs to ſteer by, or any freſh water, but 
what might happen to fall from the heavens, 
whole mercy alone could deliver them. After 
they had rowed four days, to and fro, in this 
miſerable ſituation, the captain, who had been 
tor lome time very fick and weak, died: this 
added, if poſſible, to their miſery; for as 
they now {ell into confuſion, every one would 


govern, and none would obey. This obliged 


them to elect one of their own company to 
command them, whoſe orders they implicitly 
agreed to follow. This perſon propoled to 
the cotnpany to draw lots, and to caſt every 
fourth man over board; as their {mall ſtock. 
of proviſion was ſo far ſpent, as not to be 
able at a very ſhort allowance, to ſuſtain lite 
above three days longer. They were now 
nineteen perſons in all; in this number were 
a-friar and a carpenter, both of whom they 
would exempt, as the one was uſeſul to ab- 
ſolve and comfort them in their laſt extremity, 
and the other to repair the pinnace, in cafe 
of a leak or other accident. The ſame com- 
pliment they paid to their new captain, he 
being the odd man, and his like of much 
conſequence, He refuſed this indulgence a 
great while, but, at laſt, they obliged him to 
acquieſce ; fo that there were four to die out 
of the ſixteen remaining perſons. 

The thiee firſt, after having conſeſſed, and 
received abſolution, ſubmitted to their fate. 
The fourth, whom fortune condemned, was a 

8 Portugueze 
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Portngneze gentleman, that had a younger 
brother in the boat, who ſeeing him about to 
be thrown over board, molt tenderly em- 


braced bim, and with fears in his eyes, be- 
> ſought him to let him die in his room ; en- 


forcing his arguments, by telling him, that he 
was a married man, and had a wife and chil- 
dren at Goa, beſides the care of three fiflers, 
who abſolutely depended upon him: that as 
for himſelf, he was ſingle, and his life of no 
great importance; he ther fore conjured him 
to ſuffer him to ſupply his place. The elder 


brother aſtoniſhed, and melting with this 


generoſity, replied, that ſince the divine 


| « providence had appointed him to ſuffer, it 
- * would be wicked and unjuſt to permit any 
- * ather to die for him, eſpecially a brother, to 


whom he was ſo infinitely obliged.” The 
younger, perſiſting m his purpoſe, would take 
no denial : but, throwing himſelf on his knees, 
held his brother ſo faſt, that the company 
could not diſengage them. Thus they dil- 
puted for a while, the elder brother bidding 
tim be a father to his children, and recom- 
mended his wife to his protection; and as he 
would mherit his eſtate. to take care of their 
common ſiſters: but all he could ſay could 


not make the younger delift. This was a 
ſcene of tenderneſs, that muſt fill any breaſt, 
luſceptible of generous impreſſions, with pity. 


At laſt, the conſtancy of the elder brother 


yielded to the picty of the other; he acqui- 
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eſced and ſuffered the gallant youth to ſupply 
his place, who being caſt into. the ſea, and a 
good ſwimmer, ſoon got to the ſtern of the 
pinnace, and laid hold of the rudder with 
his right-hand, which being perceived by one 
of the ſailors, he cut off the hand with a cut- 
laſs; then dropping into the ſea, he caught 
again hold with his left, which received the 
ſame fate by a ſecond blow; thus diſmem- 
bered of both hands, he made a ſhift, not- 
withitanding, to keep himſelf above water with 
his feet, and two ſtumps, which he held, bleed- 
ing upwards, 

This moving ſpectacle ſo raiſed the pity of 
the whole company, that they cried out * he 


is but one man, let us endeavour to ſave his 


life, and he was accordingly taken into the 
boat; where he had his hands bound up as 
well as the place and circumſtances would 
permit. They rowed all that night, and next 
morning, when the ſun aroſe, as if heaven 
would reward the gallantry and piety of this 
young man, they deſcried land, which proved 
to be the mountains Mozambique, in Africa, 
not far from a Portugueze colony. Thither 
they all ſafely arrived, where they remain- 
ed, until the next ſhips from Liſbon paſſed 
by, and carried them to Goa ; at which city 
Linſchotten, a writer of good credit and 
eſteem, aſſures us, that he himſelf ſaw them 
land, ſupped with the two brothers that very 


night, 
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night, beheld the younger with his ſtumps, 
and had the ſtory from both their mouths; 
as well as from the reſt of the company. 
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The REWARD f AvARICE. 


ONS. Foſcue, one of the farmers 

general of the province of Langue- 
doc in France, who had amaſſed a conſidera- 
ble wealth by grinding the faces of the poor 
within his province, and every other means 
however low, baſe, or cruel, by which he 
rendered himſelf univerſally hated, was one 
day ordered by the government to raiſe a con- 
ſiderable ſum: upon which, as an excuſe for 
not complying with the demand, he pleaded 
extreme poverty; but fearing leſt ſome of 
the inhabitants of Languedoc ſhould give in- 
formation to the contrary, and his houſe 
ſhould be ſearched, he reſolved on hiding his 
treaſure in ſuch a manner, as to eſcape the 
moſt ſtrict examination. For that purpoſe 
he dug a kind of cave in his wine cellar, which 
he made ſo large and deep, that he uſed to 
go down to it with a ladder ; at the entrance 
was a door with a ſpring- lock on it, which on 
ſhutting would faſten of itſelf. All at once 


2 Monf. Foſcue was miſſing; diligent ſearch 
was made after him in every place; the ponds 


were drawn, and every method, which human 
imagination 


1 

' 
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imagination could ſuggeſt, was taken to ſind 
him, but all in vain. 

In a ſhort time after, his bent was ſold, and 
the purchaſer beginning either to rebuild it, 
or make ſome alteration in it, the - workmen 
diſcovered a door in the cellar, with a key in 
the lock, which he ordered to be opened, and 
on going down they found Monſ. Foſcue 
lying deal on the ground, with a candleſtick 
near F him, but no candle in it, which he had 
eat; and on ſearching farther, they found the 
valt wealth that he had amaſſed. It is ſup- 
poled that when Monl. Foſcue went into his 
cave, the door by ſome accident ſhut after 
him, and being out of the call of any perſon, 
he periſhed for want of food. He had knaw- 
ed the fleſh olf both his arms, as is ſuppoſed 
for ſubſiſtence, Thus did this miler die iu 
the midſt of his treaſure, to the ſcandal of 
himſelf, and to the prejudice of the ſtate, 
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The Comical Revenge. 


HEN the duke of Alva went to 
Brattels, about the beginning of the 
tumults in the Netherlands, he had fate down 
before Hulſt in Flanders, and there was a 
Provoſt-marital in his army, who was a fa- 
vourite of bis; and this Provoſt had put 
ſome to death by lecret commuion from the 
duke. 
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duke. There was one Captain Bolea in the 
army, who was an intimate friend of che 7 
Provoſt's; and one evening late he went to 


the Captain's tent, and brought with him a 


confeſſor and an executioner, as it was his 
cuſtom ; he told the captain that he was come, 
to execute his excellency's commiſſion and 
martial Jaw upon him : the captain ſtarted up 
ſuddenly, his hair ſtanding an end, and be- 
ing ſtruck with amazement, aſked him where- 
in he had offended the duke: the provolt 
anſwered, Sir, I come not to expoſtulate the 
buſineſs with you, but to execute my com- 
miſlion ; therefore, I pray, prepare yourſelf, 
for their's your ghoſtly father and executioner: 
ſo he fell upon his knees before the prieſt, 
and having done, the hangman going to put 

the halter about his neck, the provoſt threw 
it away, and breaking into a laughter, told 
him, there was no ſuch thing, and that he 
had done this only to try his courage, how he 
could bear the terror of death. The captain 
looked ghaſtly upon him, and ſaid, then, Sir, 
get out of my tent, for you have done me a 
very ill office. The next morning the ſaid 
Captain Bolea, though a young man of about 
thirty, had his hair all turned grey, to the 
admiration of all who knew him, and the 


5 duke of Alva himſelf, who queſtioned him 


about it, but he would confeſs nothing. The 
next year the duke was revok d, and in his 


| Journey to the court of Spain he was to paſs 
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by Saragoſſa, and this captain, and the provoſt 
went with him as his domeſticks. The duke 
being to repoſe ſome days in Saragoſla, the 
young-old captain Bolea told him there was a 
thing in that town worthy to be ſeen by his 
excellency, which was a © Caſa de locos, or 
«& Bedlam- houſe, for there was not the like in 
chriſtendom : well, ſaid the duke, go and tell 
the warden I will be there to-morrow in the 
afternoon, and wiſh him to be in the way. 
The captain having obtained this, went to 
the warden, and told him, that the duke 
would come to viſit the houſe the next day; 
and the chiefeſt occaſion that moved him to 
it was, that he had an unruly provoſt about 
him, who was ſubject oftimes to fits of frenzy; 
and becauſe he wiſheth him well, he hath 
try'd divers means to cure him, but all would 
not do; therefore he would try whether 
keeping him cloſe in Bedlam for ſome days 
would do him any good. The next day the 
duke came with a long train of captains after 
him, among whom was the ſaid provoſt very 
ſhining and brave; being entered in the houſe 
about the duke's perſon, captain Bolea told 
the warden (pointing at the provoſt) that's the 
man; ſo he took him aſide into a dark lobby, 
where he had placed ſome of his men, who 
muffled him in a cloak, ſeized upon his gilt 
ſword, with his hat and feather, and ſo hurri- 
ed him down into a dungeon. My provoſt 
had lain there two nights and a day when a 
gentleman 
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gentleman happening to come out of curioſity 
to ſee the houſe, peeped in at a ſmall grate 
where the provoſt was: the provoſt conjured 
him as a chriſtian, to go and tell the duke of 


Alva his provoſt was there confined, nor could 
he imagine why. The gentleman did the 
errand ; whereat the duke being aſtoniſhed, 
ſent for the warden with his priſoner : ſo he 
brought my provoſt, madman like, full of 


ſtraw and feathers, before the duke ; who at 
the fight of him breaking out into a laughter, 
aſked the warden why he had made him his 
priſoner. Sir, ſays the warden, twas by vir- 


tue of your excellency's commiſſion brought 


me by captain Bolea. Bolea ſtep'd forth, and 
told the duke, Sir, you have alked me often 
how theſe hairs of mine grew ſo ſuddenly 
grey ; I have not revealed it yet to any foul 
breathing, but now I will tell your excellency; 
and ſo related the paſſage in Flanders: and, 
Sir, I have been ever ſince beating my brains 
how to get an equal revenge of him, and IL 
thought no revenge to be more equal or cor- 
reſponding, now that you fee he hath made 


me old before my time, than to make him 
mad if I could; and had he ſtaid ſome days 
longer cloſe priſoner in Bedlam-houſe, it 


might haply have wrought ſome impreſſions 
upon his Pericranium. The duke was fo 


well pleaſed with the ſtory, and the wittyneſs 


of the revenge, that he made them both 


friends, and gave them a greater ſhare of his 


favour. The 
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The Comical Puniſhment. 


BOUT twenty years ago, an honeſt ſober 
lad was put apprentice to a mercer on 
Ludgate-hill, The maſter obſerving him 
diligent in his buſineſs, and civil in his deport- 
ment, repoſed in him an intire confidence, 
left his whole trade to his direction, and gave 
him liberty at any time to ſpend an evening 
among his friends, which had liked to have 
proved fatal. One night a woman picked 
him up in Fleet- ſtreet, and prevailed upon 
him to take her home with him. After they F 

| had been in bed (in the ſhop) about an hour, 
he put a crown 0 her dar: and deſired her 
to go away, which ſhe poſitively refuſed, un- 
leſs he would cut her off enough ſatin to make $ 
her a gown and coat; nay, ſwore, if he would 
giye her twenty guineas, ſhe would not ſtir Þ 
without a ſuit of cloaths. He reaſoned, 
12 and entreated, but to no pur- 

The diſpute continued till the ſhop- 

Picker knocked at the door to take goods that 
were ordered out early. He was now at his 
wits end; at laſt concluded to let the fellow 
into the ſecret; accordingly told him the ſtory ; 
the porter perſuaded, but in vain, At laſt 
clapped his handkerchief into her mouth at: 
unawares, tied her hands and feet together, 

at her into his ſack naked as ſhe was, which, 

bolting on his back, carried to Fle et market: 
ſeeing 


n 
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feeing a cart of peafe with nobody near it, 
tolfed up his burden, and ſneaked off. The 
owner of the cart coming ſoon after, flung 
down the ſack upon the ſtones, crying, What 
© 0 plague! is there no place to put your hog 
« but among my peaſe? Upon opening the 
ſack, the poor wretch was almoſt expiring for 
want of breath. When the porter brought 
this account, the apprentice gave him her 
cloaths ſhe had left, and three guineas he had 
© offered her for his pains, 8 


5 An affefting Story. 


A POOR idle drunken weaver in Spital- 
A Fields had a faithful and laborious wife, 

who, by her frugality and induſtry, had laid 
by her as much money as purchaſed her # 
ticket in a late lottery. She had hid this very F 
privately in the bottom of a trunk, and hal © 
given her number to a friend and confidant, 
who had promiſed to keep the ſecret, and 
bring her news of the ſucceſs. The poor ad- 
venturer chanced one day to go abroad, when 

her careleſs huſband, ſuſpecting ſhe had ſaved 
{ome money, ſearches every corner, till at 
length he finds this ſame ticket, which he im- 
mediately ſeizes, ſells, and ſquanders away 


the money, without the wife ſuſpecting any 
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thing of the matter. A day or two after- 

wards, this friend, who was a woman, comes 
and brings the wife word, that ſhe had a 
prize of five hundred pounds. The poor 
creature, overjoyed, flies up ſtairs to her huſ- 
band, who was then at work, and deſires him 
to leave his loom for that evening, and come 
and drink with a friend of his and her's be- 
low. The man received this chearful invi- 
tation as bad huſbands ſometimes do, and, 
after a croſs word, told her he would not 
come. His wife with tenderneſs renewed her 
importunity, and at length ſaid to him, my 
love, I have within thefe few months, un- 
known to you, ſcraped together as much mo- 
ney as has bought us a ticket in the lottery, 
and now here is Mrs. Quick come to tell me, 
that it is come up this morning a ſive hun- 
dred pound prize. The huſband replies im- 
mediately, you. lye, you ſlut, you have no 
ticket, for I haye fold it. The poor woman, 
upon this, fainted away in a fit, recovered, 
and immediately run diſtracted. As ſhe had 
no deſign to defraud her huſband, but was, 
willing only to participate in his good for- 
tune, every one will naturally pity her, but 
think her huſband's puniſhment but juſt. 
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The ANCHQRITE. and ANGEL; or @ 
Vindication of Providence. 


N holy Anchorite being in a wilderneſs, 
among other contemplations, began ad- 
miring the method of providence, how out of 
cauſes which ſeem bad to us he produceth 
oftentimes good effects; how he ſuffers vir- 
tuous, loyal and religious men to be oppreſſ- 
ed, and others to proſper. As he was tranſ- 
ported with theſe ideas, a goodly young man 
appeared to him: father, ſaid he, I know your 
thoughts are diſtracted, and I am ſent to quiet 
them ; therefore if you will accompany me a 
tew days, you thall return very well ſatisfied 
of thole doubts which now encumber your 
mind. So going along with him, they went 
to paſs over a deep river, whereon there wag 
a narrow bridge; and meeting there with 
another paſlenger, the young man joſtled him 
into the water, and ſo drowned him. The old 
Anchorite being much aſtoniſhed thereat, 
would have left him; but his guide faid, fa- 
ther, be not amazed, becaule I ſhall give you 
good reaſons for what I do, and you ſhall ſee 
ſtranger things than this before you and I 
part ; but at laſt I ſhall ſettle your judgment, 
and put your mind in full repoſe. So going 
that night to lodge in an inn where there was 
a Crew of banditti, and debauched ruffians, 


the 
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the young man ſtruck into their company, 
and revelled with them till the morning, 
while the Anchorite ſpent moſt of the night 
in numbering his beads; but as ſoon as they 
were departed thence, they met with ſome 
officers who went to apprehend that crew of 
banditti they had left behind them. The 
next day they came to a gentleman's houſe, 
which was a fair place, where they received 
all the courteous hoſpitality that could be ; 
but in the morning as they parted, there was 
a child in a cradle, which was the only ſon of 
the gentleman ; and the young man ſpying 
his opportunity, ſtrangled the child, and fo 
got away. The third day they came to ano- 
ther inn, where the man of the houſe treated 
them with all the civility that could be, and 
gratis; yet the young man embezzled a filver 
goblet, and carried it away in his pocket, 
which {lull increaſed the amazement of the 
Anchorite. The fourth day in the evening 
they came to lodge at another inn, where the 
hoſt was very ſullen, and uncivil to him, ex- 
acting much more than the value of what 


they had ſpent ; yet at parting the young man 


beſtowed upon him the filver goblet he had 
ſtolen from that hoſt who had uſed them ſo 
kindly. The fifth day they made towards a 
great rich town; but ſome miles before they 
came at it, they met with a merchant at the 
cloſe of the day, who had a great charge of 
money about him; aud aſking the next paſſage 
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to the town, the young man put him in a 

clean contrary way. The Anchorite and his 

guide being come to the town, at the gate 

they eſpied a devil, who lay as it were centi- 

nel, but he was aſleep : they found alſo both 

men and women at ſundry kinds of ſports, 

ſome dancing, others ſinging, with divers ſorts 

of revellings. They went afterwards to a 

convent of Capuchins, where. about the gate 

they found legions of devils laying ſiege to 
that monaſtery, yet they got in and lodged 
there that night. Being awaked the next 
morning, the young man came to that cell 
where the Anchorite was lodged, and told 
him, I know your heart is full of horror, and 
your head full of confuſion, aſtoniſhments, 
and doubts, from what you have ſeen ſince 
the firit time of our aſſociation, But know, 

I am an angel ſent from heaven to refify 
your judgment, as alſo to correct a little your 
curiolity in reſearches of the ways and acts of 
providence too far; for though ſeparately 
they ſeem ſtrange to the ſhallow apprehen- 
hon of man, yet conjunctly they all tend to 
produce good effects. 

The man which I tumbled into the river 
was an act of providence; for he was going 
upon a moſt miſchievous deſign, that would 
have damnified not only his own ſoul, but 
deſtroyed the party againſt whom it was in- 


tended; therefore I prevented it. 
. The 
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The cauſe why I converſed all night with 
that crew of rogues, was alſo an act of pro- 
vidence, for they intended to go a robbing 
all that night; but I kept them there pur- 


poſely till the next morning, that the hand of 


juſtice might ſeize upon them. 


Touching the kind hoſt from whom I took 
a ſilver goblet, and the clowniſh or knaviſh 
Hoſt to whom I gave it; let this demonſtrate 
to you, that good men are liable to croſſes 
and loſſes, whereof bad men oftentimes reap 
the benefit; but it commonly produceth pa- 
tience in the one, and pride in the other. 

Concerning that noble gentleman whoſe 
child I ſtrangled after fo courteous an enter- 
tainment, know, that alſo was an act of provi- 
dence ; for the gentleman was ſo indulgent 
and doating on that child that it leſſened his 
love to heaven; fo I took away the cauſe. 

Touching the merchant whom I miſguided 
on his way, it was likewiſe an act of provi- 
dence ; for had he gone the direct way to 
this town, he had been robbed, and his throat 
cut; therefore I preſerved him by that devi- 
ation. 


Now concerning this great luxurious city, 


whereas we ſpied but one devil who lay aſleep 
without the gate, there being ſo many about 
this poor convent; you muſt conſider, that 
Lucifer being already aſſured of that riotous 
town by corrupting their manners every day 
more and more, he needs but one centinel to 
{ecure 
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ſecure it : but for this holy place of retire- 
ment, this monaſtery inhabited by ſo many 
devout ſouls, who ſpend their whole lives in 
acts of mortification, as exerciſes of picty and 
penance, he hath brought ſo many legions to 
beleaguer them; yet he can do no good upon 
them, for they bear up againſt him molt un- 
dauntedly, and maugre all his infernal power 
and ſtratagems. 


i. — 


The Folly of Diſcontent. 


AM inclined to think that the misfortunes, 
as they are termed, of life, are not fo of- 
ten owing to the want of care, as the having 
too much, and being over-ſoll'citous to ac- 
quire, what nature, the great ſubſtitute of 
heaven, would effect for us, if we would be 
contented to follow her dictates. The brutes, 
led on by that inward impulſe we call in- 
ſtinct, never err in their purſuit of what is 
good for them ; but man, enlightened by rea- 
fon, that particular mark of Providence, 
which diſtinguiſhes him from the reſt of be- 
ings, obſtinately refuſes to be conducted to 
happineſs, and travels towards miſery with 
labour and fatigue. Twould be abſurd to 
ſay a rational creature would voluntarily 
chuſe miſery, but we too frequently do it 
blindly, Every thing, as the philoſophical 
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emperor obſerves, is fancy; but as that fancy 
is in our own power to govern, we are juſtly 
puniſhed if we ſuffer it to wander at will 2 or 
induſtriouſly ſet it to work to deceive us into 
uneaſineſs. The moſt ſure and ſpeedy way 
to detect any mental impoſtor, is by ſoliloquy 
or ſelf-examination, in the way laid down by 
our great reſtorer of antient learning : if our 
fancy ſtands the teſt of this mirror, which 
repreſents all objects in their true colours, tis 
genuine, and may be accepted by the mind 
with ſafety ; but if it recedes from the tryal, 
or changes in the attempt, tis ſpurious, and 
ought to be rejected. This will inform us, 
that the great miſtake of mankind in their 
purſuit after happineſs, is caſting their looks 
at a diſtance for lands of paradiſe, whilſt the 
proſpect, ſo much ſought after, blooms unbe- 
held around them. 

At Iſpahan in Perſia, there lived a young 


man of a noble family and great fortune, 
named Achmet, who from his infancy ſhewed 


the earlieſt ſigns of a reſtleſs turbulent ſpirit; 
and though by nature endowed with an un- 
derſtanding ſuperior to any of his age, was 
led away with every guſt of paſſion to preci- 
pitate himſelf into the greateſt dangers. After 
having a little experienced the misfortunes 
that accrue from ſuch a diſpoſition, he be- 
came ſomewhat more dithdent of his own 
abilities, and determined to take the advice 
of thole who had been more converſant with 
human 
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human nature, how to proceed for the fu- 
ture. There dwelt not far from the city, in 
a little cell among a ridge of mountains, an 
old hermit, who 1 many years before had re- 
tired from the world to that place, to ſpend 
the reſt of his days in prayer and contem- 
plation. This good man became ſo famous 
through the country for his exeraplary life, 
that if any one had any uncaſineſs of mind, 
he immediately went to Abudah, (for fo he 
was called) and never failed of receiving con- 
ſolation, in the deepeſt affliction, from his 
prudent counſel; which made the ſuperſtiti- 
ous imagine, that there was a charm in the 
lound of his words to drive away deſpair and 
all her gloomy attendants. Hither Achmet 
repaired, and as he was entering a grove near 
the ſage's habitation, met, according to his 
wiſhes, the venerable recluſe ; he proſtrated 
himſelf before him, and witch figns of the 
utmoſt anguith, ©* Behold, faid he, O divine 
; Abudab, favourite of our mighty prophet, 
© who 8 Allha by diſlributing the 
balm of comfort to the dillre! led, behold 
the moſt milerable of mortals.” — He was 
going on, W hen the old man, deeply aſſected 
with his lamentations, interrupted him, and 
taking him by the hand, “ rile, my fon, ſaid 
he, let me know the cauſe of thy misfor- 
tunes, and whatever is in my power ſhall 

„be 1 to reſtore thec to tranquility.” 
„Alas! replied Achmet, how, can I be re- 
v ltored 
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« ſtored to that which I never yet poſſeſſed! 
for know, thou enlightened judge of the 
faithful, I never have ſpent an eaſy moment 
that I can remember, fince reaſon firſt 
*« dawned upon my mind; litherto, even 
* from my cracle, a thouſand fancies have 
attended me through life, and are continu- 
ally, under the falſe appearances of happi- 
% nels, deceiving me into anxiety, whillt 
* others are enjoying the moſt undiſturbed 
*« repolc. Tell me then, I conjure thee by 
„the holy temple of Mecca, from whence 
thy prayers have been ſo often carried to 
« Manomet by the miniſters of Paradiſe, by 
+ what method 1 may arrive, if not at the 
** ſacred tranquillity thou enjoyeſt, yet at the 
* harbour of ſuch earthly peace as the holy 
Koran hath promiled to all thoſe that obey 
« its celeſtial precepts; for ſure the damn d, 
« who remove alternately from the different 


*« extremes of chilling froſts and ſcorching Þ 
* flames, cannot ſuffer greater torments than] 
« I undergo at preſent.” Abudah, perceiv- 
xg that a diſcontented mind alone was the! 
fource of the young man's troubles: be! 
„ comiorted, my ſon, {aid he, for a time ſnall 
% come, by the will of heaven, when thou 
6: ſhalt receive the reward of a true believer, 
and be freed from all thy misfortunes ; but 
thou muſt ſtill undergo many more, before 
thou canſt be numbered with the truly 


* happy. Thou enquireſt of me ah" ap 
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* pineſs dwells. Look round the world, an! 
« ſee in how many different ſcenes ſhe has 
taken up her reſidence ; lometimes, thou h 
very rarely, in a palace; often in a cottage: 
the philoſopher's cave of retirement, and 
„the ſoldier's tent amidſt the note and 
dangers of war, are by turns her habitation; 


Ihe rich man may fee her in his treaſures, 


* and the beggar in his wallet, In alt theſe 


© ſtations the ; is to be found, but in none alto - 
i gether, Go then and {evi thy fortune 


among the various ſcenes of the weld and 
it thou ſhouldſt prove unſucceſsful in this 
probationary expedition, return to me 


T 


= © when ſeven years are expired, when the 


* paſhons of youth begin to ſubſide, and I 
* will inſtruct thee by a religious emblem, 
* which our great prophet ſhewed me in a 
dream, how to obtain the end of all thy 
** wiſhes.” Achmet not underſtanding Abu- 


* dah's meaning, left him as diſcontented as 


222 
N 


he came, and returned to Iſpahan with a full 
© reſolution of gratifying every inclination of 
= pleaſure or ambition, imagining one of the'e 
muſt be the road to felicity. Accordingly he 


gave up his firſt years entirely to thoſe enjoy- 


ments which enervate both body and mind ; 


but finding at length no real ſatisfaction in 
theſe, but rather diſeaſes and diſappointments, 
he changed his courſe of life, and followed the 
clictates of avarice, that was continually offer- 
ivg to his eyes external happinels feated on a 

| 2 throne 
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throne of gold. His endeavours ſucceeded, 
and by the aſſiſtance of fortune he became 
the richeſt ſubjett of the eait. Still ſome- 
thing was wanting. Power and honour pre- 
lented themlelyes to his view, and wholly 
engaged his attention. Theſe defires did not 
remain long unlatisfied, for by the favour of 
the Sophy he was advanced to the higheſt 
dignities of the Perſian empire. But alas! 
he was ſtill never the nearer to the primary 
object of his moſt ardent wiſhes! fears, doubts, 
and a thouſand different anxieties that attend 
the great, perpetually haunted him, and made 
him ſeek again the calm retirement of a rural 
life. Nor was the latter productive of any 
more comfort than the former ſtations : in 
ſhort, being diſappointed, and finding happi- 
nefs in no one condition, he ſought the hermit 
a {ſecond time, to complain of his fate, and 
claim the promiſe he had received before the 
beginning of his adventures. Abudah ſeeing 
his diſciple return again after the ſtated time, 
ſtill diſcontented, took him by the hand, and 
ſmiling upon him with an air of gentle re- 
proof, Achmet, {aid he, ceaſe to blame the 
«* fates for the uneaſineſs which ariſes alone 
+ from thy own breaſt ; behold, ſince thou 
* haſt performed the taſk I enjoyned in order 
* to make thee more capable of following my 


future inſtructions, I will unfold to thee 


the grand my ſtery of wiidom, by which ſhe 
leads her votaries to happineſs. See (ſaid 
66 he, 
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* he, pointing to a river in which ſeveral 
young 1wans were eagerly ſwimming after 
their own {hadows in the ſtream) thole filly 
«© birds imitate mankind ; they are in purſuit 
of that which their own motion puts to 
flight: behold others which have tired them- 
« felves with their unneceſſary labours, and 
„fitting ſtill, are in poſſeſſion of what their 


„ tmolt endcavours could never have ac- 


* compliſhed. Thus, my ſon, happineſs is 
* the ſhadow of contentment, and reſts or 
* moves for ever with its original.” 


Uncommon Inſtance of Humanity. 


HERE was a certain merchant who 

had two ſons, the eldeſt of whom be- 
ing of an evil dilpoſition, uſcd to behave: 
with great hatred and ſpitefulneſs towards the- 
younger, who was of a temper more mild and 
gentle. It happened that the old gentleman 
having by his trade acquired a large eſtate, 
left it by his will to his eldeſt ſon, together 
with all his ſhips and ſtock in merchandize, 
willing him to continue on the buſineſs, and 
to ſupport his brother. But he was no ſooner 
dead, than the elder began more plainly than 
ever to diſcover his ill-will towards his brother; 
and with great cruelty put him.out of the 
houſe, and without giving him any thing for 
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his fupport, turned him looſe into the wide 
world. The young man was much grieved 
with this uſage, yet conſidering that in his 
father's life: time he had acquired ſome know- 
ledge in buſineſs, applied himſelf to a neigh- 
bouring merchant, offering to ſerve him in 
the way of trade. The merchant received 
him into his houſe, and finding him to be 
uſeful and diligent in buſineſs, beſtowed upon 
him in marriage his daughter, who was his 
only child ; and when he died, bequeathed 
to him his whole fortune. The young man, 
after the death of his father-in-law, retired 
with his wife into a diſtant country, where he 


purchaſed a noble houſe, and lived with great 


credit and reputation. 


The elder brother had after the death of 
their father carried on the trade, and, for 
ſome time, met with great ſucceſs in it. But 
at length. a violent ſtorm ariſing, tore to pieces 
many of his ſhips which were coming home 
richly laden, and about the ſame time ſome 
perſons failing, who had much of his money 
in their hands, he was reduced to great want, 
And to compleat his misfortunes, the little 
which he had left at home, was conſumed by 
a ſudden fire which burnt his houſe, and 
every thing that was in it, fo that he was 
brought quite into a ſtate of beggary. 

In this forlorn condition, he had no other 
reſource to keep himſelf from ſtarving, than 
to wander up and down the country, implor- 

ing 
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I ing the aſſiſtance of well-diſpoſed perſons. It 
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1 happened one day, that having travelled many 
miles, and obtained but little relief, he eſpied 
a gentleman walking in the fields not far from 
a fine ſeat. To this gentleman he add. eſſed 


himſelf, and having laid before him his mil- 


| fortunes, and his preſent neceſſitous condi- 


tion, he earneſtly intreated him for ſome 


— 


aſſiſtance. The gentleman, who was indeed 


his younger brother, did not at firſt recollect 
him, but after ſome diſcourſe with him he 
perceived that it was his brother. However, 
concealing his knowledge of him, he directed 
him to follow him home, and when they came 
in, he ordered the ſervants to take care of 
him, and to furmſh him for that night with 
lodging and victuals. In the mean while he 
relolved in bis own mind to make himſelf 
known to him the next morning, and to make 


an offer to him of a conſtant habitation and 


allowance in his houſe. But firſt diſcourſing 
the matter over with his wife, ſhe, who was 
a woman of much benevolence, came entirely 
into the propoſal. Accordingly, the next 
morning he ordered the poor man to be ſent 
for. When he was come into his preſence, 
he aſked if he knew him. The poor man 
anſwered, he did not. I am, ſays he, burſt- 
ing into tears, your brother, and immediately 
fell upon his neck with great tenderneſs. The 
elder, quite aſtoniſhed at this accident, fell to 
the ground, and began to make many ex- 
cules 
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cuſes and to beg pardon for his former cruel 
behaviour. To whom the other anſwered, 
brother let us forget thoſe things. I heartily 
forgive you all that is paſt, You need not 
range up and down the world in this diſtreſſed 
condition. You ſhall be welcome to live 
with me. He accepted this propoſal, and 


they lived together in plenty and great ſriend- 
hip till death. 


The female Impoſtor. 


KING of Perſia, who was in the fixty- 
third year of his age, grew ſo dotingly 
tond of one of his concubines, a fair Circaſſian 
named Roxana, that he obliged himſelf, by a 
ſolemn oath, never to refuſe her any thing 
ſhe ſhould requeſt of him. The lady made 
her advantage of this monarch's weakneſs, 
and every day, by ſome new and extravagant 
demand, took occaſion to gratify her ambi- 
tion, her avarice, or her revenge. During 
the career of her power, a certain European 
merchant, whod had fold her ſome jewels, in 
order to engage her intereſt at court, made 
her a preſent of a beautiful little dog, which 
had been taught to dance, and play a thouſand 
antick tricks. In a ſhort time, Roxana be- 
came as fond of her dog, as the king was of 
her ; only ſhe lamented, that the little crea- 
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ture was not endowed with ſpeech, and could 
not therefore make a proper reply to thole 
endearing expreſſions ſhe uſed as often as 
ſhe careſſed him. One of her eunuchs, then 
preſent, told her, ſhe need not grieve on this 
account; for he knew a philoſopher, named 
Halt, then living in the ſuburbs of Iſpahan, 
who could teach her dog to ſpeak the Perſian 
language as articulately as he ſpoke it himſelf. 
Hali was immediately ſent for, made ac- 
quainted wich his buſineſs, and required to 
attend the next morning to give the dog his 
firſt leſſon. It was in vain for the poor man 
to remonſtrate againſt the poſſibility of ſuch 
an undertaking. He was anſwered, it was 
the king's command, and muſt not be dif- 
puted : that if he performed it in thirty days, 
he ſhould be amply rewarded : if he failed he 
ſhould loſe his head. 

Hali, we may imagine, conſidered the king's 
command as the artifice of his enemics, and 
as a trap layed for his life. He communi- 
cated his diſtreſs to his eldeſt fon, a youth 
of nineteen, of a ready wit and excelient parts, 
a moſt engaging manner of addreſs, a great 
ſweetneſs of temper, and a beautiful perſon. 
Mirza (for that was his name) burſt into tears 
when he heard the king's orders; but, imme- 
diately recovering himſelf, he told his father 
he had thought of a certain method to divert 
the danger. 

For 
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For this purpole, he defired Hali to preſent 
him the next morning to the chief eunuch, as 
his daughter, and as a perſon well inſtructed 
in her father's art, and who would engage, at 
the hazard of her own life, as well as his, to 
execute the king's injunction. Hah looked 
upon his fon with amazement, and perſuad- 
ing himfelf, that he ſpoke by the inſpiration 
of the prophct, he made no dithculty of 
complying with young Mirza's requelt. 

Accordingly, next morning, Mirza, dil- 
guiſed in a virgin's habit, was conducted to 
the chief eunuch, and by him led into Rox- 
ana's apartment; where he performed his 


part ſo well, that, before the month expired, 


it was reported all over the ſeraglio, that the 
philoſopher's daughter had taught the little 
dog not only to ſpeak, but to ſpeak like a wiſe 
man, and anſwer pertinently to every que- 
ſtion. The king would needs be aſſured of 
the truth of this prodigy. He made a viſit to 
his favourite. She confirmed the. report ; 
and the dog, being preſented to him, was 
commanded to give a. proof of his extraor- 
dinary talents, by anſwering reſpectfully 
whatever the king ſhould be pleaſed. to alk 
him. 

The monarch ſeated himſelf on a ſofa, and 
taking the dog in his arms, gently faked 
his head, and then he propoled this queſtion ; 
fay, thou pretty animal, who am I? After a 


ſhort filence, Roxana inireated the king to 
tell 
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tell her, if he was not highly delighted with 
the anſwer which the little beaſt had made 
him? and whether he could ever have be— 
lieved the thing, if he had not heard it? 
The king proteſted he had not heard a word. 
At which Roxana ſeemed much concerned, 
and looking earneltly in the king's face, de- 
manded again, if his majeſty had not heard 
the dog anſwer him in the words following? 
You are the ſon of the ſun, the lieutenant of 
the prophets, and the king of kings; you are 
dreaded by your enemies, adored by your 
ſubjects, and paſſionately beloved by my fair 
miſtreſs. 

The king of Perſia roſe up amazed and 
confounded ; but ſtill inſiſting he did not 
hear the dog ipeak, Roxana lifted np her 
hands, and thus addreſſed herſelf to Ma- 
homet. Thou meſlenger of God, protect 
* and defend the king. Increaſe his honour, 
„ lengthen his life, preſerve his underſtand- 
ing, and open his ears; and, O never let 
him feel the infirmities of old age.“ Then, 
the dog being ordered to ſpeak a little louder, 
ſhe begged the king to make a ſecond trial, 
which he did with great fnccels. For he now 
declared. he heard the little creature diſtinctly 
utter every word, juit as Roxana had before 

cpeated. 

This occaſioned a univerſal joy in the ſe- 
ragho. Nothing was talked of for ſome days 
but the pe aking dog. His anſwer to the king 
was 
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was written in letters of gold, and preſerved 
in the archives of the empire. The pretendeg 
daughter of Hali was diſmiſſed with a noble 
reward ; and her father was foon afterward: 
promoted to one of the beſt governments in 
Perſia. 

The author of this tale concludes it with 
the following reflection. Old age very ſel. 
dom proves a bleſſing to great men, eſpecially 
to thoſe who have any ſhare in the govern- 
ment of the world. The Perſian monarch, 
who ruled ſo many nations, and eſteemed 
himſelf a favourite of heaven, and the firſt 
man in the univerſe, was not permitted the 
uſe of his eyes or ears. He was the dupe ot 
his ſlave, and the jeſt of his whole court: 
but no one durſt tell him ſo; and he dicd 
without knowing it. 


* — et 
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Luxury in Eating condemn d. A Perſian 
Story. 


CHAH Abbas, at the beginning of his 
reign, was more luxurious than became ſo 
great a prince: one might have judged of the 
vaſtneſs of his empire by the variety of difhe+ 
at his table; ſome were ſent him from tie 
Tigris; ſome from the Euphrates ; othcr: 
from Oxus and the Caſpian ſea : one Qay 
when he gave a dinner to his nobles, Ma 
homet 
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Homet Ali, keeper of the three tombs, was 
placed next to the beſt diſh of all the feaſt, 
out of reſpect for the ſanctity of his othce ; 
but inſtead of falling to and cating heartily, 
as holy men are wont to do, he fetched a 
diſmal groan and fell a weeping. Schah 
Abbas, ſurprized at his behaviour, deſired 
him to explain it to the company; he would 
fain have been excuſed, but the Sophi order- 
ed him on pain of diſpleaſure to acquaint him 
with the cauſe of his diſorder. 

Know then, ſaid he, O monarch of the 
earth, that when I ſaw thy table covered in 
this manner, it brought to my mind a dream, 
or rather a viſion, which was ſent me from 
the prophet whom I ſerve. On the ſeventh 
night of the moon Rhamazan, I was ſleeping 
under the ſhade of the ſacred tombs, when, 
methought, the holy ravens of the ſanftuary 
bore me up on their wings into the air, and in 
a few moments conveyed me to the loweſt 
heavens, where the meſſenger of God, on 
whom be peace, was fitting in his luminous 
tribunal, to receive petitions from the earth, 
Around him flood an infinite throng of ani- 
mals, of every ſpecies and quality, which all 
joined in preferring a complaint againſt the 
Schah Abbas, for deſtroying them "wantonly 
and tyrannically, beyond what any neceſſity 
could juſtify, or any natural appetite de- 


mand. 
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It was alledged by them, that ten or twelve 
of them were often murdered to compole 
one diſh for che niceneſs of thy palate ; ſome 
gave their tongues only, ſome their bowels, 
{ſome their fat, and others their brains or 
blood. In ſhort, they declared ſuch conſtant 
waſte was made of them, that unleſs a ſtop 
was put to it in time, they ſhould periſh en- 
tirely by gluttony. The prophet hearing this, 
bent his brows, and ordered ſix Vultures to 
fetch thee alive before him. They inſtantly 
brought thee to his tribunal, where he com- 
- manded thy ftomach to be opened, to ſee 
whether it was bigger or more capacious than 
thoſe of other men; when it was found to 
be juſt of the common ſize, he permitted all 
the animals to make reprizals on the body of 
their deſtroyer ; but before one in ten thou- 
land could get at thee, every particle of it was 
devoured; ſo ill proportioned was the offender 
to the offence. 
This ſtory made ſuch an impreſſion on the 
Sophi, that he would not ſuffer above one 


diſh of meat to be brought to his table ever 
after. 
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The Picture of Goop-Mannwess, 


OTHING is unworthy of publication 

which may convey a uſeful leſſon to 
mankind. Sir William Gooch being in con- 
verſation with a gentleman in a ſtreet of the 
city of Williamſburgh, returned the ſalute of 
a negro, who was paſſing by about his maſter's 
buſineſs. Sir, ſaid the gentleman, does your 
honour deſcend ſo far as to ſalute a flave ? 
Why (replied the governor) yes; I cannot 
ſuffer a man of his condition to exceed me in 
good manners. 

Never was reprimand more delicate. 


— —— 
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The MARINE BravuTY, or the IN- 
FATUATED ENAMORATA. 


HAT odd, unaccountable creatures 
are the generality of mankind ! Poor 
thoughtleſs animals! where lies your 8 
nary elyſium? your fancied ſeat of bliſs? 
You buoy yourſelves up with the pleaſing 
hope, the fond defire, the longing after what 
you call fruition ; and when you are Once 
pPoſſeſſed of the dear object of your wiſhes, 
your keen appetite is ſoon palled and nauſeates 
what you once doated on; you are for ever 
complaining; and, in ſhort, are the molt 
" WY unhappy 
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unhappy wretches under the ſun: your brains 
are addled, and gone a wool gathering: you 
have formed ten thouſand airy projects, which 
prove of no other ſervice than to vex and 
torment you. When ſhall I be this, that, and 
t other? O! that I could but accompliſh the 
view I have in my eye! theſe are your daily 
and moſt ardent exclamations. Jove, with 
indulgence, ſmiles at your vain petition, and 
at once grants it to gratify your capricious 
humours. The very next day you ſue for 
new favours, and, Ixion like, you embrace a 
cloud inſtead of a goddeſs. Where lies the 
unhappy deluſion ? not in the nature of the 
thing itſelf, but in your own wild and roving 
imagination. You know not, in reality, what 
you aim at. 

All things here on earth have two widely 
diſtant faces: the one all charming, infinitely 
agreeable and delightful: and the other, in 
all reſpects, hideous and abhorrent. No 
ſooner, however, have you got the former 
into your poſſeſſion, but the ſcene is inſtantly 
ſhifted. How deformed does it then appear! 
with what horror does it ſtrike the fancy! 
what you ſo eagerly graſp at is viewed through 
one end of the perſpective, when that you 
ſtand actually poſſeſſed of is gazed at thro' 
the other. 

Once upon a time, thank was a young 
giddy-brained inamorata, ſo very raſh and 
fooliſh as to doat upon a Mermaid. He was 

for 
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for ever ſauntering on the ſea ſhore, fetching 
ſuch deep ſighs as if his heart was juſt a 
breaking, and caſting, at the ſame tle the 
molt amorous and languiſhing glances on the 
dear watery goddeſs he adored. He was ſo 
riveted to his happy ſituation, that he could 
ſcarce prevail with himſelf to quit the enchant- 
ed ſpot, though he ſaw the ſun actually funk 
down into the ocean, and the dark might 
making her haſty approaches. 


At laſt, though with the utmoſt reluctance, 


he returns home, but when in bed, and even 
at the noon of night, he is perſeRly reſtleſs 
and can find no manner of repoſe. Soft 
downy flumbers never cloſe his weary eye- 
Ids. His thoughts are wholly intent on the 
dear object he left behind him with the utmoſt 
regret. 

Every moment ſeems an age till the ſun has 
cheared the eaſt with his refulgeat rays, and 
favoured him with a freſh opportunity of 


paying his beauteous and fondly beloved Sircu 


another viſit. 
He raves, and cries out in his extatic fits : 


Ye gods ! what eyes ! what brilliant eyes are there ! 
That face! that neck! thoſe breaſls! that ſhape, that 
air! 
O! how tranſporting ! how divinely fair! 
The Cyprian goddeſs has not half thoſe char M3, 
O! give her, Neptune, to my longing arms! 
The God, indulgent, liſtens to his prayer, 
Calls Hymen up to join the enamour'd pair. 


23 Our 
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Our warm, ſucceſsful lover pays his tribute 

of divine adoration. and thankſgiving, not 
only to the indulgent deity, but to his ever 
adorable miſtreſs, for their mutual conde- 
ſcenſion. No ſooner was the earth involved 
in darkneſs, but conſummation inſtantly 
enſued. Words are too weak to expreſs the 
tranſport of the marriage bed. 
His bliſs, his heaven in ſhort, is folded in 
her arms : but how tranſitory, alas ! how pre- 
carzous are all ſublunary enjoyments! how 
ſoon 1s his bowl of joy dafhed with gall by 
ſome left-handed god! the very next morn- 
ing he finds, that, inſtead of a Venus he has 
embraced a monſter. 

The Application. Poor diſappointed wretch! 
thy averſion immediately riſes in proportion 
to thy unutterable raptures. Before fruition, 
whilſt thou waſt blinded by thy inordinate 
and unruly paſſion, thou could ſee and admire 
nothing but thy Siren's enchanting eyes and 
ſhape; but afterwards, when the rage and 
fury of thy love was once abated ; when 
thou hadſt a few moments time for recollec- 
tion; thy viſive faculty was ſoon reſtored ; 
and then, but not till then, thou couldſt 
clearly diſcern her ſcales and tail, with the 
utmoſt horror and deteſtation. 


Tuſtance 
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Inſtance of Arrogance. 
8 ESOST RIS, a king of Egypt, whoſe pride 


and ambition carried him to the utmoſt 
extent, obliged four or more of his tributary 
kings to be yoked in his chariot, and to draw 
him, inſtead of horſes, on certain occaſions; 
but he was cured of that piece of arrogance 
before he died, by a keen reflection of one of 
thoſe kings, whom oblerving with great ſted- 
faſtneſs, looking back upon the wheel, Se- 
ſoſtris aſked the ſubject of his thoughts on 
that occaſion, to which the tributary prince 
replied, The going round of the wheel, O, 
king! calls to my mind the viciſſitudes of for- 
tune ; for as every part of the wheel is upper- 
molt and lowermoſt by turns, ſo it is with 
kings, who one day fit on the throne, and oa 
the next are reduced to the loweſt degree of 
flavery.” This wrought ſo upon the king, 
that he left off the inhuman practice of ſub- 
Jugating mankind to the yoke ever after. 


—_ 
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The School of ADvERsITY. An Indian 
Story. 


ALAHA D, a monarch of Indoſtan, 


reigned gloriouſly over a happy people, 
and ſeemed to want nothing to render his fe- 


licity 
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Iicity complete, but a ſon to ſway his ſceptre, 
and perpetuate his virtues. To obtain this 
happineſs was therefore his conſtant wiſh, 
and for which he inceſſantly offered up his 
prayers to the Deity ; but for lome years the 
ſon ſo earneſtly requeſted was denied. At 
Jaſt, as he was one day enjoying the coolnef; 
of the air in an arbour erected in a thick 
grove of citron-trees, he ſeel into a ſlumber, 
and thought he was watering a vaſt cedar, 
from whoſe root there illued a large flame, 
which devoured all the trees of the adjacent 
foreſt. 0 

A dream fo uncommon filled his mind 
with various conjectures, and rendered him 
very ſollicitous of knowing what it portended. 
Accordingly, he ſent for Chimas, his prime 
miniſter, and the moſt learned of all the 
ſages of Indoſtan, to explain this viſion. 
Chimas liſtened with profound attention to 
his maſter, and, when he had finiſhed the re- 
lation, told him he would ſhortly have a ſon; 
but declined the interpretation of the other 
particulars till the next day, when all the ſages 
of the kingdom were ſummoned to attend at 
the king's palace. 

They did not fail to obey the commands of 
their monarch; and, in the midſt of this aſ- 
ſembly, Chimas confirmed the approaching 
birth of a prince; but refuſed to explain the 
meaning of the flame which iſſued from the 
root of the tree, unleſs the king would promiſe 


not to be angry at what he was going to re- 
veal. 
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veal. His majeſty very readily gave his royal 
word, not to reſent any thing that might fall 
from him in explaining this myſterious par- 
ticular, 

Chimas having thus obtained the royal 
promile, addreſſed himſelf in the following 
manner to his maſter » © Thy reign, O pow- 
erful monarch of Indoſtan ! hath been bleſſed 
with every thing thou couldſt alk, or thy 
Imagination concelve, except in having a lon 
to ſway thy ſceptre, and govern the people of 
thy extenſive dominions. Now heaven is 
going to add this gift to all the former, and 
convince thee, that the prayers of the virtu— 
ous are never offered in vain. But liſten with 
attention to what I am now going to reveal. 
This ſon, who will abound in knowledge, and 
whoſe wiſdom will reſemble the flame that at 
once enligbtens and cheriſhes, will prove the 
ſcourge of his fahjecis, exerciſe every kind of 
cruelty, and even maſſacre all the learned 
men in his kingdom: lo inc-pable are mortals: 
of knowing what will prove really advanta- 
geous to them. and of forming wiſhes to 
augment their kaprinefs, unleſs aſſiſted with 


wiſdom from on high Put his tyranny will 
not always continue; ad eriity, which often 
teacheth mortals . errors, and turns their 
feet from the paths of vice to thoſe of vittue, 


will force him to reflect i his actions, con- 
vince him of their enormity, and e 


total change in his conduct. Happineſs will 


again 
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again ſmile in every habitation, and ſpread Þ 
her wings over the deſolated banks of the! 
Ganges. The mouths that uttered the moſt 
dreadful imprecations on the head of their 
monarch, ſhall be filled with bleſſings, and 
the liſping tongues of infants ſhall be em- wh 
ployed in wiſhing him every kind of proſ- Þ dis 
perity. ; Shi 
Such are the decrees of Providence; | lut 
and ſurely he beſt knows what is moſt proper tre 
for the children of men. Therefore, O mighty Þ ter 
Kalahad, who now fillet the throne of In- ple 
doſtan, and at whoſe footſtool the Kings of an 
the Eaſt pay obedience, let not ſorrow fill na 
thy royal breaſt; the miſeries of thy king- Þ. hi. 
dom will not long continue; that Being who th 
formed the univerſe, who cauſeth the ſun to c 
rife, and the refreſhing ſhowers of rain to fall . 
on the thirſty land, will protect thy people, I of 
and teach the ſons of mortals, that thoſe who th 
honour virtue are his peculiar care. Miſery | 
and diſtreſs may indeed for a ſhort time ſur- I b 
round their habitations, but will ſoon be ſuc- Þ ©: 
ceeded by joy and gladneſs. They will vaniſh Þ © 
at the return of the prince to the paths of t 
virtue, like darkneſs at the appearance of the Þ a 
rays of the morning.” N e 
The King, at hearing this interpretation of 
his dream, was filled with indignation, and Ir 
told Chimas, that if he had not given his i 
royal word that nothing ſhould excite his 
rage, he would have puniſhed him with the WW: 
utmolt 
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utmoſt ſeverity. So unexpected an anſwer, 
induced the ſage to relate the following fable, 
A cat, pinched by hunger, left the houſe 
= where ſhe had long continued, in ſearch of 
ſuſtenance. Aker a tedious Journey, during 
- © which a heavy ſhower of rain had fallen, ſhe 
. © diſcovered a rat, lodged in an adjacent rock. 
dhe approached him with the greateſt ſigns of 
ſubmiſſion, and begged him to pity her dil. 
r | trels. She deſcribed, in the molt pathetic 
terms, and affecting tone of voice, the de- 
- © plorable condition to which ſhe was reduced; 
and afſured him, that notwithſtanding the 
natural antipathy that exiſted between them, 
his life ſhould be in no danger. To which 
) | the rat replied, that he could not place any 
confidence in her fair ſpeeches; and that he 
vas fearful, if he relied on her proteſtations, 
„Jof falling a victim to her hunger; adding, 
that he knew how imprudent it would be, to 
commit the ſheep to the care of the wolf. or 
bring dry wood too near a large fire. The 
cat redoubled her intreaties, and made uſe 
of every argument to remove his fears: ſhe 
told him, that if he was deſirous of diſarming 
e | an enemy, the beſt method was to embrace 
every opportunity of obliging bim; and that 
fa good action never failed of receiving its juſt 
1 reward. The rat anſwered, that he ſhould, 
$ 


b 


ik he gave credit to her aſſeverations rn 
a man who thruſts his hand into tha mouth of 
a viper. But the hypocritical cat continuing 
\ to 
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to repeat her vows of integrity, and reſuming 
the plea of hoſpitality, the rat relented. Let , 
me, {aid he to himſelf, preſerve this poor“ 


wretch from deſtruction ; let me do good 
even to an enemy, though I loſe my life by 


performing it: the Deity will ſurely protect 
him who endeavours to imitate his benevo- | 


lence. Accordingly, he granted the cat ad- 
mittance ; but no ſooner had this perfidious 


e 


creature recovered her ſtrength, than ſhe flew Fc! 


upon her hoſt, with an intent to deſtroy him. 


Is this, exclaimed the rat, the manner in which! 


yor. ratify your oaths ? Is it thus you requite 
your benefattor, who commiſerated your 
diſtreſs, and ſaved you from deſtruction ? 
His exclamations, however, were diſregarded, 
and he was almolt expiring, when ſome 
hounds having eſpied the cat, miſtook her for 
a fox, fell upon her, tore her to pieces, and 
delivered the hoſpitable rat.” 

Thus, added Chimas, it fares with thoſe 
who violate their oaths, Juſtice from on 
high will overtake them; and when they 
think themſelves ſecure from every danger, 
the fatal blow will be given, and from which 
it is impoſſible for any mortal to elcape. 

Soon after, Kalahad's conlort proved with 
child, and at the expiration of the term was 
delivered of a prince. The whole care of 
the Indian monarch now, was to form, by the 
alliſtance of Chimas, a plan of education for 
his ſon, And during his infancy, he built a 

palace 
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palace for him, conſiſting of 360 apartments, 
| Klefted three of the moſt learned men of 
his kingdom, and, when the prince was twelve 

cars old, placed him with his tutors in this 
ſplendid ſtructure. The ſages had ſtrict 
orders not to ſhew their royal pupil too much 
indulgence, nor neglect any thing that might 
tend to his inſtruction. Over the door of 
each apartment was written the name of the 
ſcience he was there to learn, and furniſhed 


with every thing that had a tendency to facili- 
tate the ſtudy of the particular branch of lite- 


rature to which it was appointed. 
Nor was the care of his royal father be- 


| flowed in vain; he improved ſurpriſingly in 


knowledge, and his application to ſtudy was 


| 1 He was conducted once every 


week to the palace of his father, where the 
royal pupil was examined in the dillerent 
branches of ſcience he had ſtudied; and every 


examination gave the whole court freſh cauſe 
for wonder and aſtoniſhment. In ſhort, he 


: foon equalled his tutors in wiſdom, and his 


name was famous in every part of the Indies. 
Hut this did not ſatisfy his royal father; he 
was deſirous that his fon {hould be publickly 
examined by Chimas himſelf; and accord- 


ingly {ſummoned all the viziers and learned 
men in his empire to attend at the palace 


aon the day appointed for this augull exami- 


nation. 


R Chimas, 
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Chimas, in order to diſplay the great talents 
of the prince to advantage, in this grand and 
lulemn act, employed all that his great learn- 
ing and profound wiſdom could ſuggeſt. He 
propoſed an infinite number of queſtions in 
philoſophy, morality, and politics; and the 
prince anſwered them with a ſuperiority above 
all the ſages of the Eaſt. Among other things, 
Chimas aſked him, whether the ſoul under- 
went any puntſhment, or whether it deſerved 
any reward ; becauſe in this habitation of 
clay we diſcover only a violent propenſity to 
evil? The prince, as an anſwer to this quel- 
non, related the following fable. 

« Two men, the one blind, and the other 
hme, were placed in a garden to take care of 
it; and, at the ſame time, ſtrictly charged 
them not to touch any of the fruit. But as 
foon as the rays of the fun had ripened them, 
the cripple was very deſirous of taſting, what 


te was commanded not to touch. An un-! 


ſurmountable difficulty, however, prevented 
him from indulging his appetite ; the loſs of 
his limbs rendered it impoſſible for him to 
chmb the trees, or gather any of the fruit ; 
he therefcre had recourſe to the blind man 
for aſſiſtance. The latter was ſurpriſed at the 
propoſal, and repreſented to him, that he 
could not conceive how he could aſſiſt him in 
ſuch an enterprize, as he was deprived of 
fight ; adding, that as they were both placed 
in the garden to preſerve the ſruit, they 

would, 
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would, by plucking what they were ordere 1 
to ſecure, ſhamefully difobey the command; 
of their maſter, and conſequently could ex- 
pect nothing leſs than the ſevereſt puniſhment. 
The lame man uled leveral arguments to re- 
move the ſcruples of his companion, and at 
laſt ſucceeded ; when the blind man took him 
on his {houlders and carried him from tree 
to tree, white the cripple plucked the fruit. 
They had hardly ſatistied their appeties, when 
che matter came to take a view ot his garden, 
and ſeeing the havock made in the fruit, was 
highly enraged. The two crim nals wont 1 
fain have excuſed themlelves; the one alledg- 
ing, that for want of limbs it was impo'ihble 
tor him to climb the trees; and the other, 
that, being denied the benefit of ſiglit, it was 
abſurd to think he had gathered the fruit. 
But the maſter was not to be ſo eaſily de- 


ceived; he ſoon gave them to underltand, 


that he was no ſtranger to their ſtratagem, and 
the excuſes they had formed to elude his en- 
quiries. In ſhort, the fact appeared fo evi- 


dent, that they could not deny it, and were 
both driven from the garden. 


r 


© The blind man, continued the prince, is 
the body, which ſees nothing but through the 
iaterpolition of the foul, which, like the lame 
man, cannot move without the aſſiſtance of 
the other. The garden is the world, which 
all men are more or leſs anxious of enjoying. 
The maſter of the garden is the Conſcience, 
R 2 an 
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an impartial judge, placed by the Deity in 
the human breaſt, and which continually ani- 
mates us to purſue the paths of virtue. The 
agreement made between the blind man and 
the cripple implies, that the body and ſoul 
concur together, to do good or evil, and con- 
lequently that they ought to ſhare equally in 
the rewards or puniſhments.” 

- Another queſtion aſked by Chimas was, 
Why the greateſt men are ſometimes guilty of 
the greateſt exceſſes? To which the prince 
anſwered by the following apologue: 

* A black eagle, ſoaring far above the 
clouds, thought himſelf ſafe from every 
danger. But a fowler, who had at a diſtance 
ſeen him aſcend, took him for a kite, and 
faſtened a piece of fleſh to his nets. The 
eagle, whoſe great height prevented him from 
diſcerning the fnare, though he ſaw the prey, 
reſolved to poſſeſs it. Accordingly he darted 
from his height, like an arrow from an Indian 
bow, ſeized on the prey, but was taken in 
the ſnare of the fowler, who was ſurpriſed to 
find an eagle in a net he had ſpread only for 
ſmall birds.” 

The prince having anſwered every queſtion 
that had been propoſed to him, was defirous 
of propoſing ſome himſelf; and accordingly 
addreſſed ſeveral to the ſagacious Chimas. 
But all his queſtions, like his anſwers, tended 
to prove, that his genius, his wiſdom, and 
underſtanding, were equally admirable. Nor 

— were 
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were his queſtions low and puerile: on the 
contrary, they related to the ſublimeſt ſub- 
jects; the creation of the world, and of 
matter; the origin of moral evil ; the ſource 
of the paſſions; the operations of the. Deity 
on the human foul, and the depravity of 
nature, were the topics debated. 

The exerciſe being ended, the King named 
his ſon for his ſucceſſor ; and when he was 
eighteen years of age, Kalahad, who found 
himſelf drawing near his end, reſigned to him 
his crown, and cauſed him to be publicly 
acknowledged heir of all his dominions. Nor 
did he forget to give him, with his dying 
breath, the moſt wholeſome advice. 

My ſon, ſaid he, the angel of death 1s 
now approaching, and in a few moments a 
breathleſs carcaſe will be all that remains of 
the once powerful Kalahad. Remember, 
therefore, my fon, that thou muſt now ge- 
vern this mighty empire alone. Chimas, 
whole wiſdom, experience, and integrity, I 
have long known, will give thee the wiſeſt 
counſel. Liſten, my ſon, to his advice; he 
will direct thy ſteps, and never ſuffer thee to 
wander from the paths of virtue. Remem- 
ber, O youthful monarch of Indoſtan, that 
thy example will influence multitudes of P< O- 
ple; it will conſtitute either their happineſs 
or miſery, If thou art careful to direct thy 
paths by the precepts of reaſon, and to liſten 
to the dictates of conſcience ; if thou art in- 
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defatigable 3 in puniſhing oppreſſors, and thoſe 
who wallow in wickedneſs, and careful to 
encourage virtue and merit wherever it be 
found; then ſhall happineſs dwell in thy 
palaces, and plenty ſmile around thy habita- 
tions. Treachery fhall be baniſhed from the 
empire of Indoſtan, and rebellion ſeck re- 
fuge in the dark caverns of the mountains. 
The tongue of the hoary ſage ſhall bleſs thee, 
and the ſhepherd, as he tends his flocks in 
the paſtures of the Ganges, rehearſe the glo- 
ries of thy reign. Thus ſhall thy life glide on 
ſerenely ; and when the angel of death re- 
ceives his commiſſion to put a period to thy 
exiſtence, thou ſhalt receive the ſummons 
w.th tranquility, and pals, without fear, the 
gloomy valley that ſeparates time from eter- 
nity : for remember, my ſon, this life is no- 
thing more than a ſhort portion of duration, a 

relude to another that will never have an 
end. It is a ſtate of trial, a period of pro- 
bations; and as we ſpend it either in the ſer- 
vice of virtue or vice, our ſtate in the regions 
of eternity will be happy or miſerable. Fare- 
wel, my ſon, I am arrived at the brink of the 
precipice that divides the regions of ſpirits 
from thoſe inhabited by mortals: treaſure the 
inſtructions of thy dying father 1 in thy breaſt ; 
practiſe them, and be happy.” 

At theſe words the great Kalahad embraced 
his ſon, and cloſed his eyes for ever. A tor- 
rent of tears burſt from the eyes of his atten- 

dants, 
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dants, and the whole empire of Indoſtan was 
filled with ſighs and lamentations for the loſs 
of a prince, who might be juſtly ſtiled the 
father of his people. 

The young monarch of Indoſtan followed 
for ſome time the footſteps of his royal fa- 
ther, whoſe virtues feemed again to be re- 
vived in him. But his paſtions foon awoke, 
and the dangerous abuſe of power, ſo fatal to 
the monarchs of the eaſt, completed his 
irregularities, He collected into his ſeraglio 
the moſt celebrated beautics of the eaſt, and 
ſpent his whole time in their company. Jul- 
tice was no longer adminiſtered, and virtue 
was baniſhed from the court of Indoſtan. 

So amazing a change, alarmed the whole 
kingdom. The vizirs and cadis aſſembled, 
and prevailed on the wiſe Chimas to under- 
take the difficult talk of rouſing the prince 
from that lethargy in which he lay, and drive 
the monſter Vice, with all her hateful train, 
trom the palace. Chimas well knew the 
danger that attended lo daring an experiment; 
but his love for his country, and his deteſta- 
tion of vice, though dreſſed in the robes of 
royalty, prevailed on him to undertake the 
talk. 

Accordingly the next morning, as ſoon as 
the early meſſengers of the day had with- 
drawn the curtains of the eaſt, and adorned 
tie blue mountains with rays of gold, Chimas 
repaired to the palace, and after great diffi- 
| | culties 
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culties obtained admittance, and was intro- 
duced to the young Monarch, who trembled 
at the fight of this faithful counſellor. Such 
power has virtue over the mind of a profli- 
gate, even when ſeated on an eaſtern throne ! 
Chimas addreſled himſelf to the monarch with 
that confident freedom, for which he was 
always remarkable, but took care to inter- 
ſperſe his diſcourſe with fables, the only veil 
under which truth could find a paſſage, thro' 
a herd of ſycophant courtiers. He painted 
in the moſt glaring colours the diſtrefles of 
the people, and the confuſion that reigned 
through the whole empire of Indoſtan, and 
concluded in the following manner: 

O youthful monarch, hiten to the advice 
of one who is more defirous of thy happi- 
** neſs than his own. Leave for a moment 
e thele debilitating ſcenes of pleaſure, to be- 
hold the miſeries of thy people. When 
the great Kalahad, thy father, ſwayed the 
« {ceptre of this extenſive empire, ſatisfaction 
ſmiled in every countenance, and the longs 
** of rejoicing relounded in all parts of his 
© dominions. But now a melancholy gloom 
© hath covered the face of thy people, and 
* nothing is heard but ſorrow and lamenta- 
tion. The lawleſs {ons of riot commit every 
e diſorder with impunity. and vice triumphs 
in all parts of thy empire. Remember 
the inſtructions given thee by thy father, 
+ when he left the regions of mortality; 

| „follow 
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« follow his precepts, and joy and happineſs 
* ſhall again return, and thy people be de- 
* livered from every diſtreſs.” 

The King promiſed Chimas that he would 
no longer contine himſelf within his palace, 
but apply himlelf to the offices of govern= 
ment, labour to reform the abuſes of which 
the people complain, anc! the next day ad- 
miniſter juſtice in perſon. Thete reſolutions 
{ſpread a general joy; but it proved of ſhort 
duration. His baſe counſellors, on the de- 
parture of Chimas, obliterated the good 1m- 
preſſions his advice had made on the heart of 
the monarch ; ſo that the next day, when the 
people aſſembled before the palace, they found 
it ſhut as uſual. 

Two days after Chimas paid a ſecond viſit 
to the King, and complained, in very ſharp 
terms, of his breach of promiſe. The King, 
aſhamed of his meeFnels, aſſured b' 1, that 
on the moro his ſubjects ſhould have rea- 
lon to he ſatished. But as ſoon as Chimas 
was departed, his favourites again deſtroyed 
theſe good intentions. Such is the abuſ e to 
which all human affairs are liable: truth and 
fallezood uſe the ſame weapons, and imperi- 
ous eloquence is a two edged {word 

The people again aſſembled. and were 
again diſappointed ; which ſo exaſperated 
them. that they took up arms and returned 
to the palace, determined to force the gates 
and ſet it on fire, The King and his wicked 
N countellors 
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counſellors were now convinced of their in- 
juſtice; but knew not how to divert the ſtorm 

hich threatened them with deſtruction. In 
this extremity a dreadful reſolution was taken, 
to cut off all the great men of the kingdom, 
flattering themſelves that when the leaders 
were no more, the rabble might be eaſily diſ- 
perſed. In order to put this deteſtible ſcheme 
in execution, the prince ſent for Chimas, 
and, by the molt magnificent promiſes, en- 
gaged him to prevail on the people to lay 
down their arms, on which the King would 
immediately adminiſter juſtice according to 
the ancient laws of the kingdom. Accord- 
ingly Chimas addreſſed himſelf to the people, 
and even promiſed them that they ſhould be 
no longer deceived. His eloquence had the 
deſired effect; the people diſperſed, and re- 
tired to their reſpeQlive habitations. 

This dangerous tumult being thus happily 
appeaſed, Chimas, at the head of the vizirs, 
learned men, and generals of the army, re- 
paired to the palace, where they were received 
with all the ſeeming marks of reſpect, and 
ſucceſſively introduced into the palace; but 
inſtead of receiving the thanks their conduct 
juſtly merited, they were all maſſacred, by 
perſons prepared to execute this bloody tra- 

edy. 
: ; ation ſo full of horror inſpired the 
populace with a rage little leſs than madneſs; 


they aſſembled before the palace in the moit 


tumultuous 
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tumultuous manner, and attempted to force 
the gates; but as this was not to be done ſudg 
denly, the King found means to eſcape, thro 
a ſmall door in the garden. Soon after the 
people ſet fire to the palace-gates, and dragged 
thoſe wicked counſellors who had given ſuch 
mhuman advice to their monarch into the 
ſtreets, where they ſuffered the puniſhment 
due to their crimes. 

Having thus far vented their fury, they 
placed the fon of Chimas, a youth about 
eighteen years of age, at the head of affairs ; 
who, following the ſteps of his father, foon 
removed the evils complained of by the peo- 
ple, and made the wicked feel the weighty 
hand of juſtice. 

In the mean time the young monarch 
wandered among the mountains of Indoſtan, 
where he ſuffered the greateſt hardſhips, 
His food was wild fruits and roots, his drink 
the water that guſhed from the rocks, his bed 
the rugged ſurface of the earth, and his co- 
vering the azure canopy of heaven. Here, 
expoſed to all the inclemencies of the wea- 
ther, he bewailed his former follies, and im- 
plored forgiveneſs from his Maker. One 
day as he was thus employed, with his eyes 

fixed on the celeſtial arch, he was rouſed 
from his contemplations by the approach of a 


venerable old man, who ſeemed to totter 
under the weight of years. 


„ My 
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« My fon, cried this aged mortal, what 
* corroding care preys on thy mind? and 


*© what terrible misfortune has driven thee” 


„from the habitations of men, to ſeek an 
* alylum among the brute creation? I have 
many years rehded in thele ſequeſtered 
parts; but never ſaw in them a man before. 
* I have however found more ſolid pleaſure 
here, than I ever could diſcover in all the 
© companies of mirth and feſtivity, ſo com- 
* mon among the race of giddy mortals. 
9 Ang if thou wilt attend to my inſtructions, 
* I will teach thee the path to happineſs. It 
8 is the nature of man to conſider all misfor- 
tunes as real evils: but this is a dangerous 
* error. They are often intended by that 
„Being who governs the univerſe, as gentle 
© corrections, to remove the veil which plea- 
* ſure throws over the objects that ſurround 
* us, and turn our feet from the paths of de- 
© ſtruction to thoſe that lead to happineſs and 
joy. Fortunate, my ſon, are thoſe who 
© conhder misfortunes as the kind rebukes of 
an indulgent parent. Happy therefore w1!l 
% thy condition be, if they prove the means 
„ of teaching thee, how fleeting and unſatil- 
factory are the joys of the ſons of men; 
* and of fixing thy deſires on thoſe that are 
« reſerved for a future ſtate of exiſtence. 
« Then ſhalt thou paſs through this thirſty 
e deſert without complaining; and, at the 


* endof thy journey, enter on pleaſur es that 
„Hall 
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« ſhall never have an end. Experience bath 
long ſince convinced me, that labour and 
* ſorrow are the portion of the ſons of men, 
* while they continue inhabitants of this 
earthly manſion. And when the heats of 
** youth are over, and calm Rellection allume 
* * her feat, thou wilt be fully convinced of 

this great truth, and repent the moments 

« thou haſt ſquandered in the ſervice of 
Vice.“ 

Theſe words pierced like an arrow the heart 
of the exiled monarch, and drew a *reſh 
flood of tears from his eyes. He again 
proſtrated himſelf before the God of nature, 
and with a voice interrupted with ſighs, thus 
aniwered the boary hermit. 

O thou whom age and experience have 
taught wildom, liſten to my tale, and thou 
© wilt foon be convinced. that I have abun- 
** dant reaſon for my ſorrow, and that my 
tears are not {hed in vain. I am the lon of 
the great Kalihad, and was lately ſeated on 
* the throne of Indoſtan. My ſubjects will- 
* ingly paid me obedience, and my praiſes 

g ecchocd in every corner of my empire. Rut 

*# I forſook the paths of virtue, indulged my = 
« felf in every kind of luxury, and paid no 
regard to the petitions of my people. I 
forſook the counle] of the wile and prudent, 
and liſtened to the advices of the young 
and foolich. Juſtice was no longer adm n- 
ltered, nor the cries of the injured regar 
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ed. To put a flop to theſe exceſſes the 
** populace aſſembled in a tumultuous manner 
* before the palace; but inſtead of redreſſin 
their juſt complaints, I took the fatal reſo- 
* lution of putting their leaders to death; 
« even the wiſe Chimas, who loved me with 
« the allection of a father, fell a victim to my 
„ rage. But, alas! this horrid tragedy pro- 
* duced very different effects; the people 
* mad with fury at the loſs of their leaders, 
e aſſaulted the palace, but before they could 
force a paſſage 1 eſcaped thro' the garden, 
* and have ever ſince wandered in theſe pat h- 
„ leſs waſtes; lamenting my weakneſs, and 
„ imploring forgiveneſs from the God of 
* nature. But, alas! how can ſorrow atone 
*« for my wretched conduct, or a torrent of 
tears waſh out the ſtain of murder!“ 

The hermit ſtood for ſome time aftoniſh- 
ed; but at laſt, recovering himſelf, he cried 


out, How unſearchable are the ways of 


« Providence ! and how various are the me- 
0 thods uſed by the Almighty to teach wil- 
« dom to the ſons of men! Thou, O mc- 
* narch of Indoſtan, haſt known from ex- 
6: petience the poignant pangs of a guilty 
* conſcience; and adverſity has taught thee 
this facred truth, that virtue only is pro- 
5 ductive of happineſs. But return, O ſon 
© of Kalahad! to the capital of thy empire; 
thy ſubjects will receive thee with open 
de arms, and the fon of Chimas, who now ad- 
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i miniſters juſtice, will replace thee on the 


* throne of thy anceſtors. And may the ſut- 


** ferings thou halt endured in thele barren 
* waltes never be forgotten; may they prov- 
* a conſtant monitor to remind thee of the 
* follies of thy youth, and the kindneſs of 
* heaven in pardoning thy frailties. And re- 
** member, my ſon, that thoſe who follow the 
ways of vice, will at laſt plunge themtelves 
into the gulph of deſtruction ; while the 
paths of virtue are paths of pleaſantneſs, 
and lead to the regions of eternal repoſe.” 

The Prince followed the hermit's advice, 
repaired to his capital, was kindly received 
by the ſon of Chimas, and governed his peo- 
ple happily for many years. 


— 
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Hiſtory of ADRAsTus and CAMILLA. 


OVE has made ſo many wretches, that 
young perſons cannot be too frequently 
warned of its dangers; and as inſtruction is 
much more forcibly conveyed by example 
than by precept, every account of the misfor- 
tunes of thoſe who have been wrecked upon. 
that fatal rock, may contribute to put others 
upon their guard, and make them ſteer with 
caution from ſo deſtructive a coaſt. This 
conſideration has induced us to offer to the 
public the following hiſtory, which though it 
; 8 2 contains 
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contains ſom ething very extraordinary, is ne- 
vertheleſs four.ded upon l act. 

Camilla, the daughter of a merchant of 
this city, whoſe wealth was but inconſide- 
rable, had beauty ſufficient to attract the af- 
fection of a young gentleman of family and 
rank, whole real name we ſhall beg leave to 
conceal under that of Adraſtus. He ſoon 
found means to procure acceſs to his miltrels, 
concealing his quality from her father, to pre- 
vent him from entertaining any ſuſpicion of 
his intention, He ſucceeded fo well in his 
deſign upon Camilla, that ſhe became per- 
lectly enamoured of him; and indeed his 
perſon and qualifications were ſuch as might 
well juſtify her paſſion for him. When he 
{aw himſelf poſſeſſed of her heart, he pro- 
poſed a private marriage to her, telling ker, 
that he could not hope for his father's con- 
ſent ; but, as he was of a very advanced age, 
it might be concealed during his life, and 
when once he was his own maſter, he would 
cauſe it to be ſolemnized publickly. 

The inexperienced Camilla too raſhly con- 
ſented, and accordingly they were married at 
the Fleet. The ceremony being over, Ca- 
milla was eafily prevailed on by her lover to 
go over with him to Ireland. There they 
lived for above a twelye-month, without any 
viſible abatement appearing in the affection of 
Adraſtus, which, on the contrary, feemed to 
increaſe upon Camilla s being delivered of a 

daughter. 
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daughter. Her happineſs, however, did not 
laſt long: Adraſtus, who was no novice in 
love-intrigues, grew weary of her before the 
{econd year was expired, and went over to 
England, telling her, that buſineſs of impor- 
tance required his abſence for a ſhort time: 
but he would diſpatch it as ſoon as poſſible, 
and return to his Camilla upon the wings of 
love. 

Camilla, at firſt, bore his abſence with re- 
ſignation, {till comforting herſelf with the 
hopes of his ſpeedy return : but when ſhe 
found that it greatly excceded the time he 
had mentioned to her, ſhe was terribly alarm- 
ed. She did not, however, immediately call 
his fidelity in queſtion : concern for his ſafety 
was the ſource of all her trouble. She wrote 
ſeveral letters to him, and having received no 
anſwer, concluded that ſome accident mult 
have happened to him; and therefore imme- 
diately let out for England, not being able to 
live in ſuch a cruel tate of ſulpence. Upon 
her arrival ſhe made ſtrict inquiry after A- 
draitus, of whole treachery ſhe ſoon received 
too full a proof. He went ſo far as toideny 
that ſhe was his wife; and to remove all her 
ſcruples upon that head, ſent the marriage-aCt 
to peruſe. Camilla, notwithſtanding this in- 
jurious treatment, at firſt endeavoured to re- 
cover his loſt affection by tender and ſub- 
miſſive remonſtrances. But when ſhe heard 
that he had engaged in an amour with a 
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French lady of great beauty, and was gone 
with her to Paris, her love was converted 
into rage and reſentment ; ; and ſhe inſtantly 
formed a reſolution to revenge herſelf upon 
her bale betrayer, or periſh in the attempt, 

In order to put this deſign in execution, ſhe 
thought it adviſable to diſguiſe her ſex ; and 
having left her daughter to the care of a 
friend, in whom ſhe could confide, embarked 
for France, as a gentleman upon his travels, 
and ſoon arrived at Paris. She immediately 
took lodgings in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, 
and made it her buſineſs to frequent all the 
public houſes which were uſed by Engliſh 
gentlemen. But, notwithſtanding all her di- 
ligence in enquiring, ſhe could obtain no in- 
telligence of Adraſtus during an eight months 
reſidence at Paris: ſhe therefore began to de- 
ſpair of meeting with him, and concluding 
that he was gone ſomewhere elſe, reſolved to 
quit Paris, and return to England. The 
ſame night, happening to paſs through an ob- 
fcure lane, ſhe heard the claſh of ſwords, and, 
by the moon: light, could perceive one man 
who, with much d ſſiculty, defended himſelf 
againſt two. Her diſappointment in love had 
made her indifferent about life, and ſupplied 
the place of courage, a virtue not common 
in her ſex. She immediately attacked and 
. wounded one of the aſſailants, whereupon he 
betook himſelf to flight; and his companion, 
ſeeing he had now two to encounter, quickly 
followed him, Camilla, 
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Camilla, perceiving that the perſon ſſie had 
reſcued was grown altogether weak by loſs of 
blood, and that his wounds were very dan- 
gerous, cauſed him to be carried to a neigh- 
bouring hotel, and put to bed. She then ſent 
for a ſurgeon, who, haaing examined his 
wounds, declared that they were mortal ; and 
that he did not apprehend he had three days 
to live. The wounded gentleman, as ſoon as 
he was in ſome meaſure come to himſelf de- 
fired to ſee his benefactor, who waited on him 
accordingly ; but how great was their mutual 
ſurpriſe, when Camilla diſcovered in tl. e per- 
fon ſhe had ſo generouſly defended the falſe 
Adraſtus, by whom ſhe had been abandoned! 
whilſt he, in her, again beheld his injured 
wife! The agitation which this unexpected 
interview threw him into, was ſoon ſucceeded 
by a flood of tears : a thouſand times he aſked 
her forgiveneſs; and ſhe, ſeeing her once 
loved huſband in ſuch a ſtate, felt her reſent- 
ment ſubſide, and all her tenderneſs return. 
She aſſured him of her conſtant love, and 


never once upbraided him for what was paſt. 


Their ſucceeding interviews were equally ten- 
der and affecting: but Adraſtus, being ap- 
priſed of his condition by the ſurgeon, made 
his will; by which he ſettled a confiderable 
eſtate, that had lately been left him by his fa- 
ther, upon Camilla ; and, dying about three 
days afterwards, left her inconſolable for his 
lols, She thereupon returned to England, 
where 
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where ſhe ever after lived a retired life, and 
the ſuperintendance of her daughter's educa- 
tion was her only care and conſolation. 


8 * " 
———— 


tt. (th. 


The Macic Cougar, or the Power of 
BEAUTY. A Fairy Tale. 


N Hamah, a city of Syria, which was for- 
merly governed by its own princes, re- 
ſided Aboucalar and Dakianos, who both 
were equally knowing in the arts of magic, 
and whole power was equally ſupported by 
the aſſiſtance of genii and miniltering ſpirits ; 
they were both in high credit with the prince 
who then ſat upon the throne, but their views 
were oppoſite, and a rivalſhip ſubſiſted be- 
tween them, as is uſual at courts. The 
prince was then in the bloom of youth, and 
the chief point conteſted between the two 
magicians was, who ſhould be admitted to 
the honour of being his favourite miſtreſs or 
ſultana. The viſir and Aboucaſar eſpouſed 
the cauſe of Selima, whole perſon was grace- 
ful and majeſtic, whilſt her deportment was 
ealy and obliging. Dakianos, on the con- 
trary, ſupported the intereſt of Fiteah, the 
daughter of a nobleman of Damaſcus, whole 
beauty had made ſuch a noile in the world, 
that Omar, who was then prince of Hamab, 
had conceived an ardent deſire to ſee her, 
though 
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though he had a ſtrong paſſion for Selima- 
The firſt ſtep which Dakianos took, in order 
to effect his purpole, was to employ the ſpirit 
Uriel, who being poſſeſſed of a ſecret to ren- 
der himſelf invilible, could ſind acceſs every 
where, to go to Damaſcus and fetch from 
thence the picture of Fiteah. Aboucaſar 
receiving notice of this, had recourſe to his 
magic power, and upon receiving it from the 
prince, who was ſurpriſed at a view of ſuch 
beauties, contemplated it for ſome time, and 
then returned it, ſaying, the features at firſt 
appeared ſtriking, but upon a cloſer view 
he could diſcover ſeveral conſiderable de- 
* fects in them.” The prince, upon re-con- 
hdering the portrait, agreed with Aboucaſar; 
for the magician, by diſſolving a little powder 
in the air had made the colours fade, and 


rendered the expreſſion languid. Hereupon 


the prince's curioſity abated; but being ſoon 
excited again by Dakianos, who found means 
to repreſent the figure of Fiteah to him in a 
dream, he grew ſo impatient to fee her, that 
he could not reſt till ſhe arrived at Hamah. 
When firſt he faw her, her beauty made a 
lively impreſſion on his ſenſes ; but his heart 
was {HII fo far diſengaged, that he remained 
a long time in ſuſpenſe between Selima and 
Fiteah, according as the magic of beauty in 
each, ſeconded by the magic of their re- 
ſpective abettors, operated upon his mind, 
which had not yet felt the influence of a real 

paſſion. 
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paſſion. However. the livelier charms of Fi- 
teah were upon the point of prevailing over 
the more faint attractions of Selima, when 
Aboucaſar called to his aſſiſtance a gnome of 
a malevolent nature, whoſe interpoſition has 
0:ten provel deſtructive to the charms of 
beauty. The name of this gnome is Aﬀec- 
tation, who, aſſuming the form of one of Fi- 
teah's women, by her prattle and officiouſneſs, 
and ſlill more by her cenforiouſnefs, infinu- 
ated herſelf into the good graces of her m1- 
ſtreſs, whoſe favour ſhe acquired by ſetting all 
the other women of the Haram in the moſt 
contemptible and ridiculous light imaginable, 
and at the ſame time repreſenting all her own 
imperfections as excellencies. This expedi- 
ent had like to have been crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs: the eyes of Fiteah, whoſe dazzling 
beauties before furpri-ed all beholders, were 
no rolled into a ſquint; and her voice, whole 
harmony, exceeding the warbling of birds 
who fill the ſpicy groves of Syria with their 
notes, had acquired tones that could not fail 
to diſguſt the judicious, Omar perceived the 
change, and quickly transferred his affection 
to Selima, but ſtill was with-held from giving 
her that place he reſolved to beſtow only on 
the miſtreſs of his heart: and though he was 
not inlenſible to the power of her beauty, he 
could not yet reſolve to decide in her favour. 
Dakianos, finding himſelf again battled, con- 
trived by his art a mirror, whole virtue was 
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ſuch, that it could not be ſullied even by ſelf- 
love, but ſhewed every objctt through the 
medium of truth. No fooner had Fiteah be- 
held herfel: therein, but the airs which ſhe 
had practiſed excited her utrnolt contempt, 
and ſhe again aſſumed a behaviour that ſoon 
attracted the notice of the prince, who for a 
time attached himſelf to her; whilſt Selima 
repined with ſecret jealouſy, and Aboucaſar 
lamented the ineſſicacy of his art. The life 
of Omar and Fiteah for ſome time paſſed in 
all the exceſſes of voluptuouſneſs and ſenſual 
enjoyment ; but languor ſoon invaded the 
heart of the prince, and the eaſe with which 
his pleaſures were acquired, rendered them 
taſteleſs and inſipid. While he was one day 
lolling in indolence upon a ſopha, a being ap- 
peared before him, whoſe tranſcendant beauty 
ſtruck him with ſurpriſe. As ſoon as the ef- 
fect which this raviſhing viſton had produced 
on him was ſubſided, he heard himſelf ad- 
dreſſed in theſe words: Omar, tis from me 
alone that you can hope to obtain what you 
have fo long ſought for. I am the power that 
preſides over love-allairs. If mortals repre- 
ſent me with wings, tis owing to their own in- 
conſtancy, my influence is permanent and 
lafling. Palaces could not furniſh you with a 
perfect beauty, a rural cottage ſhalt afford 
what they denyed you.” The vifion im- 
mediately diſappeared. and thele words 
made ſuch an impreſſion upon Omar, that 
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from henceforward he addicted himſelf to 
hunting, hoping to meet with perfect beauty 
in the woods and fields, entirely neglecting 
all the ladies of his court. The power of 
love did not prove deceitſul : ſome moons af- 
ter, when fatigued with hunting, he was ob- 
liged to ſeek refreſhment at the cottage of the 
ſhepherd Kelchetiouch, he beheld his daugh- 
ter Zezbet, and from the reſemblance of her 
features to thole of the apparition he had he- 
held, perceived that ſhe was the perſon in- 
tended for him: he immediately carried hey 
to court, declared her ſultana, and ever after 
lived with her in perfect happineſs. Thus 
were the united efforts of two powerful ma- 
gicians detcated by the power of beauty. 
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The Rivar BROTHERS. 


ANY arguments taken from the de- 

ductions of abſtract reaſon have been 
urged againſt the inhuman practice of fight- 
ing duels ; but examples prove more forcible 
than ſpeculative. Maxims, however jult, 
and moral reflections, though founded on 
truth, are incapable of conveying that con- 


viction, which an inſtance from real life can- 


not fail to produce. Urged by this conſide- 
ration, I communicate to you the following 
tragical event; and hope that ſuch an ex- 


ample 
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Ample may contribute to make men look upon 
this barbarous cuſtom with the detcltation it 
delerves. 

A gentleman of vaſt fortune in New Eng- 
land, had two ſons, whole real names I ſhall 
beg leave to conceal under thoſe of Nicanor 
and Philotas. Nicanor was in his early youth 
ſent over to England to be educated, and there 
remained till the death of his father ; when 
finding himſelf poſſeſſed of a vaſt fortune, he 
immediately reſolved to make the tour of 
Europe. Nothing very remarkable happen- 
ed to him in the courſe of Eis travels, till at 
Rome; he attached himſelf to a courtezan 
with as much ardour as the young lover in 
Terence diſcovers for his 'Thoris. He ſpared 
nothing to gratify her vanity and voluptuous 
inclinations ; and ſuch was her art, that ſhe 
found means to perſuade him that he alone 
received her favours, though he really ſhared 
them with many rivals, who were all equally 
well received, as they contributed to cram 
the avarice of Camilla, for that was the n une 
ſhe went by. Nicanor's ſervant Parmeno, 
who was of a character as prudent and thrifty, 
as his maſter was extravagant and indiſcreet, 
with grief ſaw the great expence to which the 
latter put himſelf, and carefully watched for 
an occaſion to detect Camilla in ſome in- 
trigue, in order thereby to alienate the affec+ 
tions of his maſter from her; many ſuch oh- 
portunities offered: but Camilla, whoſe ad- 
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dreſs was not to be ſurpaſſed, found means 
conſtantly to give ſuch a turn to events, as to 

erſuade Nicanor that he was impoſed upon. 
Camilla ſuſpected that Parmeno had done her 
ill offices with his maſter, and therefore ex- 
erted all her arts of perſuaſion to ſuch a de- 
gree, that ſhe at laſt prevailed upon Nicanor 
to diſcharge him. Parmeno was ſoon after 
taken into ſervice by an Engliſh gentleman, 
who went by the name of Trueman. 

Mr. Trueman 1n a ſhort time diſcovered 
that Parmeno had great abilities for carrying 
on an intrigue, and as he had ſeen Camilla, 
and was ſmitten with her beauty, he employ- 
ed him to carry letters to her, till ſhe at laſt 
conſented to an interview with him at a cer- 
tain houſe, not far diſtant from Il Porto del 
Populo. Parmeno, who was {till attached to 
his old maſter, immediately acquainted him 
with this aſſignation; and having brought 
him to the place, Nicanor, who no longer 
doubted of the infidelity of his miſtreſs, 
called his rival out, and ſoon gave him a 
mortal wound ; but how great was his horror 
and ſurpriſe, when he, a few days after, dil- 
covered by a letter delivered to him by Par- 


meno, which the deceaſed had by miltake 


given to his ſervant, inſtead of one addrefled 
to Camilla, that he had killed his own bro- 
ther. Philotas had concealed his name on 
account of an affair of honour, which obliged 
him to quit Florence, where he was known, 

and 
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and go to Rome. Nicanor was fo ſhocked at 
the fatal difcovery, that he immediately ſhot 
his ſervant Parmeno, and himſelf afterwards. 
Such are the dreadful conſequences which 
flow from this barbarous cuſtom here ; but 
the thoughts of what they may occaſion here- 
alter, mult fill every true Chriſtian with terror 
and conſternation, 


A Cninrtst Tale. 


IE ancient Takupi had long been 
Prime Miniſter to the Queen of Yawa- 
qua, a fertile country, that ſtretches along the 
wellern confines of China. During his ad- 
miniſtration, whatever advantages could be 
derived from arts, learning, and commerce, 
ſeemed to bleſs the people, nor were the ne- 
ceffary precautions of providing for the ſecu- 
rity of the ſtate forgotten. It often happens, 
however, that when men are poſſeſſed of all 
they want, they then begin to find torments 
from Imaginary afflictions, and leſſen their 
immediate enjoyments, by foreboding that 
thoſe enjoyments are to have an end. The 
people now therefore caſt about to find out 
grievances, and after ſome ſearch, they actu- 
ally began to fancy themſelves agarieved. A 
petition againſt the enormities of Takupi was 
carried to the throne in due form; and the 
T 2 Queen, 
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Queen, willing to ſatisfy her ſubjects, appoint. 
ed a day, in "which his acculers ſhould be 
heard, and the miniſter ſhould ſtand upon 
his defence. 

The day being arrived, and the miniſter 
brought before the tribunal, three accuſers 
of principal note appeared from among the 
number. 

The firft was a carricr, who ſupplied the 
city with fiſh. He depoſed that it was the 
cuſtom, time immemorial, for carriers to 
bring their fiſh upon a hamper, which being 
placed on one fide, and balanced by a ſtone 
of equal weight on the other, the load was 
thus conveyed with caie and fatety ; but that 
the priſoner, moved either by a malicious 
ſpirit of innovation, or perhaps bribed by 
the company of hamper-makers, had obliged 
all carriers to take down the ſtone, and in its 
place to put up another hamper, on the oppo- 
ſite fide, entirely repugnant to the cuſtoms of 
all antiquity, and thole of the kingdom of 
Yawaqua in particular. 

The carrier finiſhed ; and the whole court 
began to ſhake their heads at the innovating 
miniſter, when the ſecond witnels appeared. 
He was inſpector of the buildings of the city, 
and accuſed the diſgraced favourite of having 
given orders for the demolition of an ancient 
ruin, which happened only to obſtrutt the 
paſſage through a principal ſtreet of the city. 
He obſerved that ſuch buildings were noble 

monuments 
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monuments of barbarous antiquity, and con- 


tributed finely to ſhew how little their an- 
ceſtors underſtood architecture, and for that 
reaſon they ſhould be held ſacred, and ſuffered 
gradually to decay. 

The third and laſt witneſs now appeared: 
this was a widow, who had laudably attempt- 
ed to burn herſelf upon her huſband's funeral 
pile. She had only attempted, for the 1nno- 
vating miniſter had prevented the execution 
of her deſign, and was inſenſible to all her 
tears, proteſtations, and entreaties. 

The Queen could have pardoned his two 
former offences, but this was conſidered as 
ſo groſs an injury to the ſex, and fo direttly 
contrary to all the cuſtoms of antiquity, that 
it called for immediate juſtice, *© What, 
cries the Queen, not fulfer a woman to burn 
herſelf when ſhe has a mind! a very pretty” 
miniſter truly. A poor woman .cannot go 
peaceably and throw hericlf into the fire, but 


he muſt intermeddle ; very fine indeed! the. 
lex are to be very prettily tutored no doubt, 


if they muſt be reitrained from entertaining 
their ſemale friends now and then, wich a 
roalted acquaintance. I ſentence the criminat 
at the bar, for his injurious treatment of the 

lex, to be baniſhed my preſence for ever.” 
Takupi had been hitherto filent, and began 
to ſpeak only to ſhe the ſincerity of his re- 
ſignation. I acknowledge, cried he, my crime, 
and ſince I am to be baniſhed, I beg it may 
753 | be 
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be to ſome ruined town, or deſolate village; in 
the country I have governed. His requeſt 
appearing reaſonable, it was immediately 
complied with; and a courtier had orders to 
hx upon a place of baniſhment, anſwering the 
miniſter's deſcription. After {ſome months 
ſearch, however, the enquiry proved fruitlels, 
neither a deſolate village, nor a ruined town 
was found in. the whole kingdom. * Alas, 
ſaid Takupi to the Queen, how can that coun- 
try be ill governed, which has neither a de- 
folate village, nor a ruined town in it?“ The 
Queen perceived the juſtice of his remark, 
and received the minifter into more than for- 
mer favour, 


2 


The MoTHER's DISAPPOINTMENT. 


OTHING can be more reaſonable than 
the advice which Horace gives to per- 
tons advanced in years, namely, to quit the 
gaiety and pleaſurcs of youth betimes, left 
they ſhould become the jeſt of thoſe whom 
they ought to endeavour to inſpire with eſteem 
and veneration. The pultneſs of this admo- 
nition will fully appear from the ſtory that I 
am gcing to relate, which may pleaſe by the 
novelty of its circumſtances, though it, in the 
main, kears a ſtrong relemblance to events 
which 
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which the experience of every individual may 
ſuggeſt to him. 
Mr. Wilſon, a native of England, being of 
the Roman Catholic perſuaſion, choſe Mar. 
ſeilles for his place of reſidence : he there in 
a ſhort time made a conſiderable fortune by 
trade, and married the daughter of a mer- 
chant of the ſame city, named Monſieur Dor- 
ville. 

Mademoiſelle Dorville brought Mr. Wil- 
fon a conſiderable portion; but what he 
eſteemed much more, was her beauty, which 
though extremely brilliant, was not a little 
e by a certain ſprightlineſs and co- 
quetr y, which at that age became her. Their 
mutual happineſs was ſoon increaſed by the 
birth of a daughter, who in her infancy ' 
promiſed to vie in beauty with her mother, 
2nd every year her charms received additional 
luitre. 

Mr. Wilſon being obliged to make a voyage 
to the Levant, leſt his wife and daughter with 
much reluCtance, promiſing to make his ſtay 
as ſhort as poſſible. After an abſence of two 
vears, his wife, who during all that time had 

ever heard from him, received the melan- 
choly news of his being ſhipwrecked; which 
accalioned in her conſiderable affliction. It 
was, however, ſomewhat diminiſhed by her 
allection for her daughter, which continued 
without any abatement till the latter had at- 
tained the age of eighteen, Her jealouſy 

then 
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then began to be excited, when ſhe Perceived 


that the young men were aſſiduous in paying 
their court to her daughter, and that ſhe her- 
ſelf was entirely overlooked. This did not at 
all ſquare with her inclinations, for the me- 
mory of Mr. Wilſon was now obliterated, 
and ſhe began to think of another huſband. 


A young gentleman of Marſeilles having 


accidentally met with the mother and daugh- 
ter at an allembly, was itruck with the beauty 
of the latter; but as he was no novice in 
love-affairs, he ſoon perceived that it was 
impoſſible for him to get acceſs to the daugh- 
ter without feigning a pallion for the mother. 
This ſtratagem he put in execution, and that 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that Mrs. Wilſon immedi— 
ately reſolved to marry him, and ſend her 
daughter to a convent. No ſooner had ſhe 
taken this reſolution, but ſhe was informed 
that Mr. Willon was arrived: he ran to em- 
brace her with the utmoſt traniport, and ſhe 
ſeemed quite aſtoniſhed at ſeeing her huſband 
again. He informed her that he had in Bis 
voyage been taken priſoner by a Corſair, and 
carried to Algiers, where he had remained 
five years, in a ſtate of ſlavery, but at laſt 
ſound means to make his eſcape in a Portu- 
gueſe veſſel bound to Liſbon, from whence 
he immediately failed for Marſeilles. This 
event was at leaſt as agreeable to the young 
lovers as to Mrs, Willon. Lucidor, for that 
was the name of the young gentleman who 


had 
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had paid counterfeited addreſſes to Mrs. 
Wilſon, immediately declared to Mr. Wilſon 
his paſlion for his daughter; and having re- 
ceived his conſent, they were ſoon alter 
married to the ſatisfaction of all parties, ex- 
cept Mrs. Wilſon, who, though the affected 
to take part in the common joy, could not 
help thinking that her huſband arrived a little 


mal--propos. 


— 
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The Comical Admonition. 


ON John, king of Portugal, fell violent- 
ly in love with Donna Perpehca de 
Souza, a widow of great virtue, beauty and 
fortune, who, as the king. was married, had 
not the leaſt deſign to gratify his paſſion at 
the expence of her honour. Rut to give him 
at once a definitive anſwer, and a gentle leſſon, 
ſhe invited him to an entertainment, in which 
ſhe had provided nothing for him but one 
fort of ſweet-meat, very "rich and cloying, 
and ſerved in baſons of different faſhions and 
materials, gold, ſilver, china, copper, tin, 
earthen-ware, &c. The king, a little ſur- 
prized at the ſameneſs of the fweatineat, and 
the variety of veſlels in which it was brought 
to table, could not forbear ta king notice of 1t 
to the lady. Sir, lays ſhe, that ſamenels you 
= Hitler ie of holds juſt alike in the fweets 
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© meat, for which you have ſo often teazed 


* me; the fair, the brown, the black, the 
* ſhim, the corpulent, in ſhort, all com- 
* plexions and figures are the ſame; the 


veſſels may vary, but there is no change of 
« dyet.” | 
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A Juſt Obſervation. 


NE, who was well acquainted with Lon- 


don, oblerved, that the children born. 


in town, were uſually of a forward and lively 
wit, till they came to be about ten or twelve 
years of age; but that country lads, on the 
conirary, were dull of underſtanding; and 
made their acquiſitions by flow degrees; © the 
« conſequence of which is, continued he, 
that if we examine the beſt ſhops in Lon- 
* don, we ſhall find them tenanted by per- 
ſons out of the country, whillt the garrets are 
filled with natives.“ 


The Happineſs of a virtuous Life. 
N a lovely valley between the chalky cliffs 


of Chaldee, watered by a perennial ſtream 
from the ancient Euphrates, Barcas, deſcended 
tom the p atriarchs of old, had pitched his 
tents, 
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tents. A towering oak, venerable with age, 
the ſhadow of whole {preading branches of- 
fered a cooling retreat from the noontide rays, 
ſtood before them ; and behind them a lofty 
grove of citrons and pomegranates, delighted 
the eye of the traveller, and gave its ſpicey 
odours to the fluttering breeze. His doors 
were always open to the ſtranger and the fa- 
therleſs; the indigent found in him a gene- 
rous benefactor, and the oppreſled a powerful 
protector. He delighted to remove the chill- 
ing hand of poverty from the unfortunate, 
and to pour the balm of comfort into the 
breaſt of the friendleſs. Filled with the ge- 
nerous principles of virtue and beneficence, 
he was not contented with enjoying happinels 
himſelf, but deſirous of extending it to all the 
human race. 

He always pitched his tents within fight of 
ſome principal road, that the very traveller 
might find refreſhment, and reſt ſecurely after 
the toils of the day. 

Among the relt that viſited the hoſpitable 
tents of Barcas, was Selim, Prince of Aden, 
who had been driven from his country by the 
Sophi of Perſia. His countenance was cloud- 
ed with cares and diſappointments, and his 
attention wholly employed in meditating on 
his misfortunes. 

Barcas received the unfortunate ſtranger 
with that cordial alfection, which had endeared 
him to all the inhabitants of the neighbouring 

countries. 
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countries. He treated him in the moſt hoſ- 
pitable manner, and endeavoured, by a chear- 
ful and engaging converſation, to baniſh that 
melancholy which preyed upon his' mind ; 
but finding all his endeavours fruitlels, he 
thus addrelſed the Prince of Aden. 

Some misfortune, heavier than thoſe 
common to the ſons of men, has doubtleſs 
fallen upon thee, and thy ſpirits are unable 
to lupport the ponderous weight. But teil 
me, thou that haſt drank deep of the cup of 
adliction, is it impoſſible to remove the cauſe 
of thy grief, or to mitigate thy ſorrow? Is 
t ae dart of affliction pierced fo far into thy 
breaſt that it cannot be drawn, and is the 
wound too deep to admit of a cure? Re- 
member that the path of life lies along the 
margin of the river of adverſity, and every 
human being 1s obliged to drink often of its 
bitter ſtream. But let not the misfortunes 
common to all the children of men diſcourage 
us, nor deprive us of thoſe innocent pleaſures 
which the bountiful Father of the univerſe 
hath ſcattered around us, with a liberal hand.“ 

Thy reaſonings, Barcas, replied the 
ſtranger, are doubtlels juſt; but misfortunes 
like mine are too many to be removed, and 
too heavy to be ſupported. Thou canſt not 
be a ſtranger to the melancholy fate of Selim 
Prince of Aden. He lately flouriſhed like a 
tall cedar on the mountains, and was emi— 
nently diſtinguiſhed among the Princes of the 

earth,. 
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earth. The oppreſſed of different nations 
implored his protection, and at his command 
the proud tyrants of the neighbouring coun- 
tries laid the rod of oppreſſion aſide. But 
the haughty Perſian prevailed againit him, 
and laid all his honours in the duſt, His po- 
ulous cities are deſtroyed, and deluged with 
the blood of their inhabitants; his fruitful 
fields are turned into a deſert, and his wives 
and children captives in the houſe of an im- 
perious maſter, O Barcas ! can misfortunes. 
like theſe be ſupported with patience, or leſ- 
ſened by the generous aid of friendſhip? J 
well know, that if thy wiſdom can point out 
a remedy for my grief, thy ſincere defire of 
being ſerviceable to all the ſons and daugliters 
of affliction, will not ſaffer thee to conceal it; 
but this, I fear, is a taſk beyond thy power.“ 
Selim, rephed the ſhepherd of Chaldee, 
thy misfortunes are certainly grievous, and 
heavy to be borne ; but ict not thy hours be 
ſpent in fruitleſs complainings, nor dare to 
pry into the arcana of heaven. Call not the 
afflictive turns of life evil, till thou art able 
to comprehend the intention for which the 
were ſent; and the good which, for ought 
thou knoweſt, may ariſe from them. View 
thyſelf with care and ſincerity, and take a 
true liſt of all the vices; remember the all- 
wiſe Being is beſt acquainted with thy frame, 
and conliders thou art but a child of duſt. 
Blame not the governor of the univerſe be- 
caule 
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cauſe thy canſt not ſearch the profundity of 
his meaſures, nor find out the depth of his 
Judgments ; conſider thy fight at preſent is 
very imperfett, and confined within very 
narrow bounds. But thou ſhalt ſoon put off 
the veil of mortality, and thou ſhalt then be 
capable of ſurveying things which are now 
inviſible. The clouds of misfortune and va- 
pours of affliction ſhall be then diſperſed, by 
the brightneſs of a clearer {un : the heavens 
{hall no longer frown, but the ſky exhibit a 
proſpect of ſmiling ſerenity. The thunders 
of affliction ſhall no longer utter their hoarſe 
voices, and the billows of grief which now 
rage, ſhall ſink into a calm. Then ſhall the 
ſyſtem of Providence be revealed, and the 
ways of heaven made known to the children 
of men. Learn therefore, Selim, to govern 
the unruly paſſions of thy repining ſoul, and 
reign Emperor over thyſelf. Remember that 
the things thou haſt loſt, were only lent thee 
by that Being who formed the univerſe, and 
who hath not wreſted them from thee by a 
tyrant's arm; but for what purpoſe is im- 
poſſible to be known, nor ſhould wretched 
mortals dare to enquire. Submit thyſelf, 
therefore, to his pleaſure, and bear thy mis- 
fortunes with conſtancy and reſignation. Wait 
with patience and ſubmiſhon, till thou art 
taken from the regions of mortality, and then 
malt thou receive the reward of all thy la- 


bours.“ 


Theſe 
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Theſe refleftions revived the heart of Se- 
lim, and his countenance became tranquil 
and ſerene. He thanked the generous Barc is 
for his friendly advice, and departed fron 
his hoſpitable tents in peace. 


The upright JUDGE. 


HE company of Bakers at Lyons applied 4 

to a judge to raiſe the price of bread A 
in their favour, and begging him to conſider | 
their caſe, took their lea: e, after dropping 
{lily in his room a purſe with a conſide able 
lum of gold in it. Soon after, when they. 
returned for an anſwer, he told them, I 
have weighed your reaſons in the ſcale of 
juſtice, and find them wanting: your mo- 
ney, however, I have lent, in your name, to 
the priſons Kd hoſpitals, there to be diſtri- 
buted; and fince I find you are in a condi- 
tion of (paring ſuch large alms, it is plain 
you mult get enough by your trade, not to 
need my compliance wich your requeſt.“ 


Story f three THIEVES. 


MONG the wicked there 1s no fidelity. 
Three villains having made a confide- 
2 rable 
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rable booty at a ſmall diſtance from a country 
town, agreed, that it was not expedient for all 
three to enter the town together, but that one 
of them only ſhould go and buy proviſions, 
and bring them to the place of rendezvous in 
a wood. Whilſt he was gone, the two who 
were left conſulted together, in order to er- 
large their ſhare of the booty, to kill their 
comrade as foon as he ſhould return with 
their food. This was executed. But their 
murdered companion, who had formed pre- 
ciſely the ſame deſign againſt them, had, after 
ſatisfying his own appctite, poiſoned the mels 
he brought for them. Thus all died by the 
treachery of each other. 


4 ä 
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The FLORIST and BuLL- BULL . An 
Oriental Fable. 


Floriſt, particularly curious in roſes, had 

in his garden a fine row of the buſhes 

that bear that flower, On one of them grew 
a role ſingularly beautiful, which captivated a 
Bull-bull who fluttered round it, and made 
love to it. The inanimate role making no 
return to his careſſes, he at length grew en- 
raged, tore it to pieces, and ſtrewed the 
ground with its bluſhing leaves. The Florilt 


A bird of ſong, much valued in the Eaſt. 
incenſed 
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incenſed at this treatment of his favourite 
flower, in revenge ſpread a net, and took the 
Bull- bull captive ; who finding itlelf in the 
ſnare, thus expoſtulated with the Floriſt. 
„How can you ule me ſo cruelly ? Do not | 
** chearſully repay you for the harbour that 
** your garden affords me, with the muſic of: 
„ my ſong?” What harm, replied the Flo- 
riſt, had that roſe done to you, that you 
treated it ſo deſpitefully !/—-—He relealed, 
however, his little priſone r who as ſoon as 
he had regained his freedom, ſhook his wings, 
and perched on the bow of a neighbouring 
tree, from whence he thus addreſſed the Flo- 
riſt. A good action ſhouid never go with- 
** out its reward: dig at the foot of that 
« orange tree, and you will find a treaſure.” 
He did fo, and found one. Upon which he 
turned to the warbler, and thanking him, 
aiked him, how he who had eyes ſo. pene- 
trating as to dilcover a treaſure buried in the 
earth, could avoid ſeeing a net over his head. 
6 Know. O man ! replied the Bull-bull, that 
there is no eſcaping the hand of deſtiny ; 
++ what muſt be, muſt be.“ 


The School of W 1sDoM. 


HE true theory of the wiſe is their ob- 


ſervation of fools, in order to learn by 
what 
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what they do, what ſhould not be done. This 
is the true ſecret of picking the richeſt jewels 
out of the vileſt dirt. The teachers, in this 
ſchool, exact no falary, but give the leſſons at 
their own expence, and buy your experi- 
ence. Thus, from the numbers ruined by 
extravagance, - the wife may learn the expe- 
dience of economy. From thoſe who are 
beggared by law-ſuits, the advantage of not 
being litigious. From thoſe who die of ſur- 
feits, or hard drinking, the excellence of tem- 
perance. In ſhort, look on every fool as a 
beacon, or buoy, by which you are warned to 
ſteer clear of the follies on which he ſplits. 

In Savoy, a poor farmer, much troubled 
with the fears of purgatory, dying, left in his 
will his only ox to be fold, and the Amount to 
be employed in maſſes to be ſaid for the good 
of the foul ; to his wife he bequeathed in duc 
form his favourite cat. The poor widow, by 
no means ſatisfied with this diſtribution, and 
obliged to keep to the letter of the will, as 
ſoon as ſhe could, went to market, taking with 
her the ox and cat. There the offered the 
ox to ſale, wheie readily meeting a chapman, 
ſhe bargained with him for the ox at a crown, 
upon condition that he ſhould give her nine- 
and-thirty for the cat; upon which ſhe very 
religiouſly apphed the produce cf the ox to 
the ule expreſſed in the will, and kept the 
reſt for her own, | 


An 
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An Eaſtern Tale. 


HERE was among the caliphs one 

more than all the reſt renowned for the 
goodneſs and ſingularity of his temper: I 
need not ſay to thoſe, who are converſant in 
the eaſtern hiſtory, that his name was Harourr 
Abraſchid. "Twas his cuſtom to walk un- 
known among his ſubjects; and hear from 
their own mouths their greivances and their 
opinion of their rulers. He advanced and 
degraded according to theſe reports ; perhaps 
ſometimes too haſtily, though always with an 
upright purpoſe : and uſed to ſay, he was the 
only ſovereign who heard the thoughts of his 
people. 

One morning, about fun-riſe, as he was 
walking along the fide of a river, he ſaw an 
old man and his grandſon earneſt in diſcourſe. 
The boy in wantonneſs had taken a water 
worm out of the flags; and, having thrown 
it on the ground, had lifted up his foot to 
cruſh it. The old man pulled him back, 
and juſt as the caliph came up, was ſpeaking 
to him thus: * Boy do not take away that 
which is not in thy power to give, He, 
who gave life to that inſect, gave it allo to 
thee : how dareſt thou violate what he be- 


flowed. Shew mercy, and thou wilt find 
mercy.” 


The 
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The caliph ſtopped, and hearing beggary 
and rags lo eloquent, he ſtood aſtoniſhed! 
What is your name, and where is your habi- 
tation, ſaid he : the old man told him he was 
called Atelmoule, and pointed to his cot- 
tage. 

In an hour a robe of ſtate was ſent to the 
cottage, officers attended, and Atelmoule was 
told he was appointed viſir. They led him 
full of wonder and confuſion to the caliph, 
he fell upon his face before the throne : and, 
without daring to look up, killed the verge 
of the royal robe. Riſe Atelmoule, {aid the 
caliph, you are next the throne : forget not 

our own leſſons. % Shew mercy' and you 
Hall find it.“ 

The man with aſtoniſhment and ſurpriſe 
beheld the perſon with whom he had. ſpoke - 
in the morning. 

Mean time the ſun was warm ; the worm, 
whole life the new viſir had ſaved, opened 
its ſhelly back, and gave birth to a fly, that 
buzzed about and enjoyed his new born 
wings with 1apture ; he ſettled on the mule 
that carried the viſir; and ſtung the creature. 
The mule pranced and threw his unaccultom- 
ed rider. The viſir hung by a part. of his 
robe, and was killed by a ſtroke of the crea- 
ture's heel. 

The account was brought to the palace; 
and even thoſe who had murmured. at the 
Judden exaltation of the man, pitied that 

death 
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death he owed to his virtue: even Provi- 
dence was cenſured ; ſo daring and ſo igno- 
rant is man: but the caliph ſuperior to the 
reſt in virtue, as in office, lifting up his hands 
to heaven, cried, * Bleſſed be thy ſacred 
name, O prophet!—I decreed honours to 


Atelmoule, but thou haſt ſnatched him to thy 
paradiſe.” 


— 


_ —— 
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Story of MAHOMET. 


FTER the taking of Conſtantinople by 

the Turks, a lady of the imperial 
blood, of exquiſite beauty, was preſented to 
the conqueror; who, though of a fierce diſ- 
polition, become ſo paſſionately enamoured, 
that he walled two years in the ſoftneſſes of 
the ſeraglio. The army murmured, at laſt 
mutinied, and called aloud for the ſultan to 
lead them out to war. Mahomet, rouzed by 
their inſolence, called a divan, ſummoned 
the officers of the janizaries. himſelf joined 


them, and led in a lady veiled in his hand: 


Then with a furious look, demanded what 


right they had to treſpaſs upon his pleaſure ; 
told them he was their emperor and lord, 
and they his flaves. Nevertheleſs, ſays he, 
for my own ſake, Il juſtify my own deeds. 
Saying this, he unveiled the lady, who was a 
perfect beauty, molt ſplendidly adorned with 


jewels. 
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jewels. Are you ſatisfied, cries the emperor ? 
We are, was ecchoed back from the aſſembly ; 
but I am not, reply'd the ſultan ; and wreath- 
ing his hand in the hair of the innocent cap- 
tive, with his ſcymeter cut off her head at one 
blow. See, ſays he, your emperor is ſtill 
maſter of himſelf; I am not to be taught my 
duty by you : I have only given the nations a 
breathing time, that they may be more worthy 
my conquering ; when I rouſe myſelf again, 
it ſhall be only to their ruin. Go, and pre- 
pare for war and danger; for where I com- 
mand, you may tremble to obey. 


— 


ö 
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Anecdote gf Sir RichARD STEELE. 


N intimate acquaintance of the late Sir 
Richard Steele dined with him one day 
after he had been lately married, and juſt 


then ſet up his chariot. His lady two or 


three times at dinner aſked him if he uſed 
the chariot that afternoon : to which he only 
anſwered, Oyſters. When the table-cloath 
was taken away, ſhe ſaid, well, my dear III 
take the chariot. To which he again reply'd, 
Oyſters, my dear.—She dropt a courteſy, and 
confeſſed the was in an error, and ſtood re- 
proved. — On her retiring, Sir Richard's 
friend thus addreſſed him: „Sir, as abſurd 
as your anſwer might ſeem to others, I know 

your 
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your manner ſo well, that I am aſſured there 
is ſome moral inſtructions in your word 
Oyſters ; as it muſt be ſome gentle, humorovs 
reproof, do me the favour to let me into the 
{ecret of it.” You know, lays Sir Richard, 
we have juſt ſet up a chariot ; and being ap- 
prehenſive it might have ſuch an effect on my 
wife's heart, and that ſhe might inconſiderate- | 
ly talk of it too much, thereby betraying a 
weakneſs of mind I would have gladly pre- 
vented, I told her a ſtory of a young fellow 
who had lately ſet up an equipage, and had 
always the vanity to be talking of it ;—which 

was as follows : 

Ned Sparkiſh, on the death of his elder 
brother, left the attorney, to whom he was 
clerk, ſet up an equipage, and commenced 
Petit Maitre. He was ſo fond of his chariot, 
that he was ſeldom out of it, or making ſome 
mention of it, He was one day walking with 
ſome gentlemen in the Mall, when one of 
them aſked him to be of their party to dine | 
at a famous cating-houſe at Charing- croſs.— | 
With all my heart, my dear, ſays Ned; III | 
ſtep to my ſervant and give ſome orders about 
my chariot—and be with you again in a mo- 
ment,—On this, another gentleman faid, how 
can you aſk that coxcomb to be with us? we 
ſhall hear of nothing but his chariot. III lay 
half a dozen of French wine he talks of it 
within ten minutes aſter he comes into the | 
room, —As I think that impoſſible, ſays ano- i 

ther, 8 
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who laid the wager, propoſed having ſome 
Oyſters before dinner as a whet ; but at the 
ſame time feared there were none freſh enough 
at that end of the town, and propoſed to ſend 
to Billinſgate for ſome. It was objetted that 
would take too much time, otherwiſe they ap- 


proved of his motion.—Nay, ſays Sparkiſh, 


let that be no objection; my chariot is at the 
door, and Il diſpatch Tom away with it im- 
mediately, and he may bring the Oyſters in 
half an hour at fartheſt.—You fee, continues 
Sir Richard, the intent of this ſtory, on how 
abſurd a foundation ſoever it may be built: I 
told it my wife as a family-piece of inſtruc- 
tion; and you lee that ſhe has good ſenſe 
enough, on the mention ef Oyſters, to ſee 


and to confeſs her error. 


ther, it is a bet. Ned by this time joined 
them again, and they went to Locket's. They 
were ſcarce in the room, when the gentleman 
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BOOKS printed for, and ſold by J. Cookxx, 


at Shakeſpear's Head, Pater-noſter-Row. 
[Which may alſo be had by giving Orders to any 
Bookſeller in Town or Country.] 
This Day is Publiſhed, f 
Price only One Shilling, adorned with ſix curious 
Copper Plates, which alone are worth the Price of 


the Book, THE 
Cheats of LONDON Expoled : 
OR, THE 


Tricks of the Town laid open to both Sexes. 

Being a clear Diſcovery of all the various Frauds 
and Villanies that are daily praQiſed in that great City, 
Among many others, are the following, viz. High-= 
abaymen, or Scampi, Sharfers, Gamblers, Kidnapp?ris 
Waggon-hunters, Money-Dreppers, Duffers, Setters, Pre— 
tended Friends, Mock Auctions, Regiſter Offices. Quacks, 
Bullies, Bawads, Whores, Pimps, Jilis, Goffips, and For= 
zune-tellers, The whole laid down in ſo plain and eaſy 
a manner, as to enable the moſt innecent Country 
People to be compleatly on their Guard how to avoid 
the baſe Impoſitions of ſuch vile and abandoned Vil- 
lains, who live by robbing and ruining the young and 
innocent of both Sexes, 

By the Author of the Midright Spy. 
Alſo, This Day is Publiſhed, 
Price One Shilling, adorned with a neat Frontiſpiece, 


The GOOD SAMARITAN : 
Or, Uſeful Family Phyſician. 


Containing Obſervations on the moſt frequent and 
dangerous Diſeaſes of Men and Women, Infants and 
Children; with Directions for the Management of the 
vick, and for making and preparing ſome cheap, eaſy, 
ſale and eflicacious Medicines for the Cure of the vari- 
Ons Diſorders incident to human Bodies, and Rules for 
the Preſervation of Health. Delivered in ſo plain and 
ealy a Manner, that any Perſon may be his own Phy fie 
Can, or direct for others with Proptiety and Succel:, 
By Pr. Long, Member of the Royal College of Phyſi- 

cians in London. And other eminent Practitioners. 
Alſo, Plain Directions concerning Bleeding, Ez. &, 


This Day is Publifbed, 


In a neat Pocket Volume, Price Two Shillings ſewed, 


adorned with a humorous Frontiſpicee drawn from 
the Life, 


The Midnight Spy; Or, 


A View of the Tranſactions of London and 
Weſtminſter. 


From the Hours of Ten in the Evening, till Five in 
the Morning : exhibiting a great Variety of Scenes in 
High and Low Life. With the Characters of ſome 
well known Nocturnal Adventurers of both Sexes. Alſo 
the Humours of Round Houſes, Night Huuſes, Bagnios 
Jelly Houſes, Gaming Tables, Routs, and other Places 
of Midnight Reſort, Together with the general and 
particular Deicriptions of Women of the Town. 

By the Author of The Cheats of London Expo/:d, 
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Likewiſe, This Day is Puvliſhed, 


Price only One Shilling and Six-pence, adorned with 
a beautiful Frontiſpiece finely engraved, 


The Complete Engliſh Gardener : 


Or, Gardener's Monthly Chronicle. 


Containing Directions ſor the proper Management of 
the Flower, Fruit, and Kitchen Gardens, for every 
Month in the Yezr, The whole laid down in ſo plain 
and eaſy a Manner, that all who ate defirous of manag- 
ing a Garden, may do it effeQually, without any other 
Inſtructions whatever, To which is added, 

The COMPLETE BEE-MASTER ; or, Beſt Me- 
thod of managing Bees, as well for Profit as Pleaſure, 
Together with, The whole art of bieeding and rearing 
Fowls, Ducks, Geeſe, Turkies, Pigeons and Rabbits, 
Likewiſe, Plain Inſtructions for deſtroying Vermin, 
particularly ſuch as infeſt Houſes, Gardens, Dairies, 
Barns, Bees, Poultry, &c. 

By SauueL Cooke, Gardener, at Overton, in 

| Wilthire, 
Who has praQtiſed Gardening, through al! its Branches, 
iu many Counties, upwards of Forty Ycars, 
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This Day is Publiſhed, 
Price only One Shilling, adorned with a curious Fron- 
tiſpiece, and other uſeful Cuts. The Second Edi- 


tzon, with the addition of great Variety of Made 
Dithes, &c. 


The Complete Engliſh Cook: 
Or, Prudent Houſe-Wite. 


Being an entire new Collection of the moſt genteel, 
yet leaſt expenſive Receipts in every Branch of Cookery 
and good Houſewifery, viz. . 


Roaſting, boiling, ſtewing, Ragoos, Soups, Sauces, 


| Fricaſeys, Pies, Tarts, Puddings, Cheeſecakes, Cu- 


ſtards, Jellies, Potting, Candying, Collaring, Pick- 
ling, Made Wines, &c. 

Together with the art of marketing, and Directions 
for placing Diſhes on Table for Entertainment: and 
many other Things equally neceiſary, The whole 
made eaſy to the meaneſt Capacity, and far more uſeful 
to young Beginners than any Book of the kind extant. 

By CATHERINE Brooks, of Red-Lyon-Street, 

To which is added, the Phy/ical Director; being near 

two hundred ſafe and certain Receipts for the Cure of 


moſt Diſorders incident to the Human Body. 


Likewiſe the whole art of Clear-ſtarching, Ironing, &c. 

he careful to obſerve that every Book be ſigned on 
the back of the Title Page, by the authoreſs and 
publiſher, C. Brooks, and J. Cooke. 


This Day is Publiſhed, 


Adorned with a beautiful Frontiſpiece, Price only One 
Shilling and Six-pence, neatly bound in red, 


The BRITISH LETTER-WRITER : 


Or, Letter-Writer's Complete Inſtructor, 
Containing a Courſe of Letters on the moſt uſeful, im- 
portant, inſtructive, and entertaining Subjects, viz. 

Buſineſs, Ftiendſhip, Love and Marriage, Wit and 
Humour, Inſtruction, Advice, Compliments, Condos» 
lance, Religion and Morality. 

Letters to and from illuſtrious Perſons, Parents and 
Children, Brothers, Siſters, and other Relations, &, 
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. This Day is Publiſhed, 


Price only One Shilling, adorned with a moſt uſeful and 
curious Frontiſpiece, ſhewing at one View the vari- 
-.. * ous Names of every Part of a Horſe's Body, 
The Complete HORSE-DOCTOR: 
| Or, Farriery made plain and ealy. 
Explaining the beſt Methods of curing the ſeveral 
Diſeaſes to which Horſes are ſubject and a ſuccinct 
account of all the various Symptoms of their approach- 
ing Diſorders. Likewiſe the beſt Manner of taking 
proper Care of them, during the Time of their IIlneſs. 
The whole laid down in the moſt plain and intelligible 
Manner, that all thoſe who have Horſes may manage 
their own, and cure the Diſtempers to which they are 
fubjec&t, without the aſſiſtance of a Farrier. With an 
Introduction, containing the beſt and moſt certain Me- 
thods of chuſing Horſes of all Kinds. The whole be- 
ing the Reſult of 37 Years Practice and Experience. 
| By J. THomeson, of Clifton in Yorkſhire, 


P This Day is Pub liſsed, 


, | Price One Shilling and Six-pence neatly bound in Red, 


Wbe POLITE TUTORESS: 
Or, Young Lady's Inſtructor, 


Being a Series of Dialogues between a ſenſible Governeſs, and 
ere al of her Pu, ils of the firſt Rank. In which they are made to 

link, ſpeak, ant att in a Manner ſuitable te their reſpective 
Tempcrs, Diſ-ofitions and Capacities, 

The natural Defects of Iniancy are repreſented in the ſtrongeſt 
Light, and proper Rul:s laid down for correctlng them; Care veing 
" taken to form their Minds to Virtue, as weil as to cultivate their 
"Underſtand ing. | 

In this Work are included ſeverel Abſtracts from Scripture, Fa- 
bles, Geog:aphical Definitions, &c. interſperſed with uſeful Re- 


* 


eaſy Stile, and perfectly adapted to their tender Years, 

A very proper Study for all Chileren of Faſhion, eſpecially thoſe 
at Boarding Schools, The whole being the beſt calculated Thing 
— a yet publiihed, to make the ung Ronen at once à Fine Lady 

= and a goed Woman, / 
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flections, and Moral Tales, for their Amu'ement : Wiitten in an 


